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bis dq ANN, Countrrsss Dowacer or Morninaron, mother of Marquis Wellesley, 


of the Prince of Waterloo, of Lord Maryborough, of Lord Cowley, (now Am- 
\ m= bassador at Vienna), and of another Wellesley, who has two or three great 












































































































* a ME livings in the church ; this Countess Dowager, the mother of all these, has 
day, qm a pension of GOOl. a year, paid out of the taxes raised on the people— 
Nor, From the Buacx Buox, just published by Mr. E. Witson, Royal Exchange, 
. 467. 
4. , The Poor Laws provide, that the children of every poor, old, bliad, lame, or 
sanding impotent person, not able to work, shall (if they have the means) relieve and 
louda i maintain such poor parent, according to the rate at which they shall be assessed 
Irish. by the Justices of the county where the parties live, in order to prevent parishes 
being burdened with unnecessary charges. 
“ A petition,” says the Morning Chronicle of the 31st Jan., “ is in preparation, 
20% “in the neighbourhood of Battypurr, county of Waterford, Ireland, which will 
“be intrusted to Mr. Hume, praying that the invidivus distinctions which at 
“ present exist between Parish and State Paupers may be abolished ; and that 
Wei, “ it may in future be a general rule, that all persons who depend on the public 
80; 4B“ bounty for subsistence shall be distinguished by a peculiar dress.’ 
or which have finally led to the present 
al Ret state of things. 
ete it Bexoium, of which Brussz xs is the 
th, " capital city, was, before the French 
Revolution of 1789, under the dominion 
r BLM of Ausrria; and it was the policy of 
oy England (chiefly for the sake of Hano- 
1s Inco ver and Holland) to keep it in possession 
\ ristoct of Austria. The French Republicans took 
memes BELGIUM. the whole country, after loving beaten. 
‘nding’ “But, what shall we do with the Duke!|the armies of Prussia, Holland, and 
npany, Wey, God!” exclaimed Peel to Lorp Key,| Austria, together with the unfortunate 
r respee What shall we do with the Duke!” English army, under the command of 
th the! Kensington, Feb. 8, 1831. | the renowned Duke of York and “the 
meen Ir is now evident that this country,| FLOWER of the English nobility.’* 
snplere! he richest in products of all the con-|The French “ sans-culottes” (fellows 
., and Algm'Nent of Europe; this country of Lin-| without breeches) as they were called, 
te, Lav, MPolnshires ; this country of industry and|in derision, drove them, “ flower ” and 
aad tobity ; this country of fortresses with- all, before them ; and Dukey York, hav- 
- aa ut end: it is now evident that this|ing had the good luck to reach rue 
st public ne country, with its three or four mil-|Hextper, got safe across to old Eng- 
public, agmens of people, are about, speedily, to|land himself, leaving the second in 
thirds “Me reunited to France ! My readers will|command to make @ capitulation, by 
— Prdly need to be reminded, that, from | which it was agreed that the remnant 
© moment I heard of the fallof Charles}of the English army should be per- 
» [stated that this reunion would be| mitted to come away, upon condition 
son’s-couti@mee Of the first and most important | that eight thousand French sailors, then 
rt, Fiec}"@Dnsequences of that fall. But, now, it prisoners of war in England, should be 
ay be useful to give my readers a|instantly surrendered to France ! And, 
mt history of the circumstances |as if here were not enough to humble 
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royalty and aristocracy, the French! which this event filled the borough- 
army was, on this memorable occasion, | mongers and all those who lived on the 
commanded by a man who, only people. They from that time looked 
twelve years before, had been an ap- onthe industrious part of the nation as 
prentice to a printer, at Limoces, a so many beasts of burden, made to 
city in a southern province of France,|work for them and to administer to 




















































called the Lraostx, whence he went their luxuries and their sport. All became 
under the appellation of ‘* the printer’s military in this country, the laws of 
boy of Limosin.” | which once detested the idea of a st: nding | 
Beicium, thus won by France, was soldier. No reduction of military ex- 

(and with the hearty rood-will of the pense: the answer to every complaint 
people) incorporated with the French on this score was, “ the gratitude due , 
Republic ; and thus it continued until to the heroes of Waterloo”! The con- 
the year 1814, when Napoleon was. sequences of these things are now before J 
banished to Enna. ‘Then this fine us, and need not be dwelt on here. I 
country, With its industrious and pious, Thus were the chaius, apparently for . 
and moral and brave people, were, by a ages, rivetted on the unhappy people of $ 
treaty to which L»gland, Austria, | Belzium, whom the king-makers had u 
Prussia, Russia, and (by compulsion) | saddled with Judge Bailey’s blessing, : 
the Bourbons, were parties, severed from | a national debt ; that is to say, with part . 
France, and united to Holland (detested | of the debt of Holland and with the | 
by the Belgians), and the two countries} amount of part of the expenses which A 
were formed into “a kingdom,” of} Austria and Prussia had incurred in en- : 
which the Dutch Stadtholder was m: ude | sli wing them! ‘Their king, who hated ™ 
king, having the roval dominion over ithem because they hated “him, treated " 
these countries GUARANTEED to him | them accordingly. | His Dutch subjec i 
by the five Powers above-mentioned. were Protestants, the Belgians w ete pF 
In 1815, on the return of Napoleon|tholics, and there soon arose disputes 
from Elba, Belgium became the scene| very much resembling those between 7 
of the battle that finally decided his fate. | the Protestant Government and the ¢ : 
WATERLOO, which is in Belgium, and} tholic people of Ireland. ‘The press, mn 
at a few miles distance from the city of} always the object of hatred and oppres- “e 
Brussels, witnessed that base treason by| sion with tyrants, unless they can cor- ry 
which the defeat of Napoleon was | rupt it to their purposes, was /onest the 
eceasioned. There were one million; and therefore was persecuted. Impr the 
aud eleven thousand men, all to be paid| sonment, banishment, or ruinous fines, prs 
by the people of England, to fight| were the certain lot of all men who a 
against the French people on this occa-| used the press for the public benelit th 
sion; yet, had there been no ireesiens, | and in defence of the people’s rights. Ala 
all would have failed. However, these| Taxes the most oppressive and most nall 
things were overlooked: it was the | odious were imposed, and enforced with a 
interest of our government, and its|a degree of rigour approaching to thal Puy 
endless swarms of tax-eaters, to as-| of our Excise. and Custom laws. The iis 
eribe the victory solely to our own |jails of Belgium rang with the cries 0% : 
valour and that of the Hanoverians, and | the victims of the fiscal system. to-d 
to cry up the commander as something | In this state was Belgium, in July lates 
far surpassing Alexander or Cesar. He. last, when the brave people of Pari will 
was created a Duke by our Prince | setting at nought the cannons and them 
gran 
Regent, and “ Prince of Waterloo” by | bayonets of the mercenary and bloody de 
the King of Holland. But the great| Swiss, drove their tyrants from - ay 
evils to us were, first the immense sums palaces and their throne. All men visi 
of our money heaped upon him, amount-| sense, accustomed to think of sc quor 






ing, in the whole, to more than a million) matters, saw that Belgium would 
of pounds on this one man! A greater | speedily revolt against the king tha 
evil, however, was, the insolence With | had, as above stated, been ‘force 
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ypon them. Revolt they did; and, 
with the cordial good wishes of every 


just man on the face of the earth to} 


cheer them, they, without organization, 
without commanders, without any pre- 
paration for the combat, finally suc- 
ceeded in driving their oppressors from 
their country. Having done this, they 
had to settle upon @ new government. 
A Congress, chosen by the 
have, for many weeks, been deliberating 
on this subject. What the 
wanted was, a re-union with france 
at once; but, Lovis-PutLiper 
Chambers (for they 
French people) 
holding, and thinking that such 
union would rouse the other four 
rantceing Powers to war, and knowing 
that war would shake to its foundation 
the funding system of France, have 
been constantiy against this re-union. 
Then, the other four Powers have been 
working, too, towards the same p 
At first, they expressed their resoluti m 
to adliere to their guarantee of 1814, 
to compel the Belgians again to submit 
to their Dutch king; but, though the 
probably had the fund-holding govern- 
iment of France along with them, has 
had not the French peop/e with thein. 
They next insisted, that Belgian 
should have for king some one of the fa- 
mily of the Dutch king. But the Belgians 
having observed, I sup} yose, that wolves 
do not breed lambs, thought, app: rently, | 
that like father like son ; and, there 
they rejected that proposition. Next, the 
guaranteers insisted that they should 
have a King of some breed or other, 
that he should not be of sity breed! 
Alas! the Belgian Congress have fi- 
nally fixed their choice upon ‘the Duke 
second son of Lovis- 
And this is, in fact, neither 
nor less than a resolution to be 
ed with France. The news of 
s, that Lou s-Pain IPPE Will not 
assent this ! Poh! His scruples 
will soon OV ern * The first 
frand review that he has on the C) hamp 
de Mars will remove all his scru iples, 
and make him as bold as a country 
girl at her second appearance before a 
(uorwin, one half of whomare her lovers. | 


people, 
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more 
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POUND. | 
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In short, this thing is dove. 
Says, that, when of @ 
mind, whether it be to fyAt or to marry, 
extremely difficult to keep them 
isunder; but that, if the 
parties have no stomach for the enter- 
prize, a team of horses will not get 
them together; a instance of 
which latter I once witnessed in a man 
who was always boasting of his pugil- 
istic might and but who, 
having taken a cujfrag kicking as 
silently as a 
been driven 
hide for the 


.) ‘quel of the salutation 


Fielding 

“oO 
bot ' parttes are 
lit is 


either of 


striking 
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aristocracy, which English money and 
Austrian, Prussian, and Russian bayo- 
nets had re-imposed upon her. There 
she is at work, establishing equal laws 
and cheap Government. ‘The example 
is too alluring not to be followed. Ac-; 
cordingly we see all Europe in commo- | 
tion. Every-where the people are look- 
ing to France as their friend. Belgium 
was the door, doubly and triply barri- 
caded, to shut the French out of the 
rest of Europe, and prevent her from 
lending a hand to oppressed people. ‘This 
event opens this door. It is, therefore, 
an event at which the people of ail 
nations must rejoice, and at which the 
oppressors of a// nations must tremble. 
But how will this event affect us in 
particular? Why, as every man of 
sense saw that the Parisians, by their 
glorious deeds of July, actually produced 
the putting out of the Paince or Wa- 
TERLOO, and the ministerial proposition 
to make that reform which had been 
scoffed at for so many years; so every 
man of sense must now see, that this 
event relating to Belgium will have a 
tendency to urge the Government on in 
the good work. For, it is another and 


a most striking proof that the stability 
of Governments now demand great con- 
cessions to the people, that the people | 
are no longer to be ruled on the princi- 


ple of fear. I am aware that, taking 
into view the change that has been 
made by the discovery of steam-naviga- 
tion, the power of France to invade Eng- 
land and Ireland will be greatly aug- 
mented by the re-union of Belgium with 
France. But I know, at the same time, 
that all the power of France, if it were 
four or even ten times what it is, would 
present nothing formidable to England 
and Ireland, if the people were cordial in 
their love of the Government ; this they 
would be, if they had meat to eat (as 
their great-grandfathers had) instead of 
the accursed potatoes ; and, if they have 
have not meat to eat, it signifies, in my 
view of the matter, not a single straw 
who possesses, or what becomes of, the 
country. I am happy, however, in the 
thought, that they have again begun to 
eat meat. I trust that the Ministers 


Betcium. 





will give us a real reform; and then 
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we may safely set all foreign nations at 
defiance; for that will soon give us cheap 
Government, cheap religion, and will 
make us all, even the poorest of us, 
feel, that we have something to lose; 
that our lot may be worse ; feelings that 
the millions of us have not had for many 
years past. 

For these reasons I hail with joy this 
great event. I look upon its accom- 
plishment as inevitable, though intrigue 
and bribery may cause it to be post- 
poned for a short time. The French 
nation burns with impatience to wipe 
out the stain of Waterloo; for, though 
they well know the treason by which 
they were defeated, yet the despots, and 
their own amongst the rest, with the 
aid of an enslaved and mercenary 
press, have caused it to be regarded as 
a stain. They know well how false 
our Government’s pretensions are, rela- 
tive to the “ glory” of that affair ; but 
this knowledge does not tend to di- 
minish their resentment; and every 
Frenchman, except he be a downright 
sold traitor, absolutely fries with eager- 
ness to regain the “ field of Waterloo,” 
which, he feels, will bring back every- 
thing to where it stood before the first 
fallof Napoleon! And what a triumph 
for THE PEOPLE of every country! 
The great burden of the arguments 
against reform in England has, for the 
last 16 years, been this:—‘‘ Look at 
“« France; only look at France: the 
“French made a radical reform; and 
“what have they got byit? All their 
“victories ended in defeat ; and there 
“they are, with the Bourbons back 
“again, with all their fine conquests 
“taken away, with the white flag up 
“again, with the defeat at Waterloo 
“ sticking to them, with a national debt, 
** and taxed as heavily as ever: so that, 
“ be silent about refurm ; for, it will do 
** you no good in the end ; you must, at 
*“‘ Jast, come back again to potatoes, or 
“ Benetr's Gallon loaf and 3d. a 
“week fur FOOD and CLOTHING.” 
This was the great burden ofall the argu- 
ments against reform, for sixteen years, 
ending on the 29th day of July last! 
It is gone! The brave Parisians put 
an end to it on that memorable day, 
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and every good man on earth clapped 
his hands with joy on the occasion ; 
for every man felt that the victory had 
been won for the people of every coun- 
try. This anion of Belgium, however, 
was necessary to make the thing com- 
plete. Very much mistaken are those 
who imagine that this aggrandisement 
of France is an injury, or can be an in- 
jury, to the English nation. An injury, 
indeed, it may be to the rulers of Hol- 
land, of Hanover, of Prussia, of the 
petty despots of Germany, of Russia 
and of Austria. ‘To these rulers it may 
be an injury ; but a benefit to the people 
of every country. An injury to domi- 
neering aristocracy every-where ; but a 
benefit to the industrious classes of 
every community on earth. It is for 
our interest in all respects that Belgium 
should belong to France. I have a 
thousand good reasons for this; but, 
one is enough, and that is, that it will 


‘enable the French to establish cheap 


Government, and will compel us to follow 
their example in that respect. All our 
dangers, all our miseries, arise from dear 
Government. ‘There is no good reason 
why Engiand should not be governed 
even cheaper than the United States of 
America, and maintain at the same 
time all her just rights and authority in 
the world. ‘There is no reason why 
this should not be; and to this cheap 
government the example of France, 
and the immense increase of power 
that that cheap government will give 
to France, will, in the end, compel us 
to resort. 


War! Oh, no! 


We shall not go to 
war to prevent the urion of Belgium 


with France. The French now know 
(I have taken good care of that) all 
that 1 know about the means which 
this Government has of going to war ; 
and they talk on the subject in a man- 
ner which shows that they know it 
Well. They do know it well, and they 
leave us out of the question accordingly. 
And now is my day of triumph; now 
is my day of glory. When Napoteon 
had been put down; when Napotgon 
had been shipped off to St. Helena; 
When CasrLereacu (who, soon after- 
Wards, cut his own throat and killed 
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himself at North Cray, in Kent) said, 
“He shall never quit that island ;” 
when that really greatest captain of the 
age fell because he had become an Em- 
peror, and had married an Austrian ; 
when Napo.teon was sent off to that 
miserable island, where he at last died 
of an “ hereditary cancer ;” then did I 
say to this very CasTLereacu: “ You 
“think you have triumphed, do you? 
“Your triumph will be of short dura- 
“tion: the gallant French nation will 
‘* speedily recover: the Bourbons them- 
‘“* selves must break your treaty, or be 
“ dethroned; France and Belgium will 
“be together again: the debt con- 
“tracted in consequence of the war 
‘* will hang like a mill-stone about your 
“necks: the gallant French nation will 
‘‘ march where they please: England 
‘“* will be able to stir neither hand nor 
‘*¢ foot to retard their march, unless she 
‘* free herself from her debt; and this 
“she cannot do without breaking up 
‘the church establishment, and, in 
“great part, the whole body of aris- 
“‘ tocracy.”"—Political Register, 24th 
of September, 1814.—This, then, is the 
day of my triumph. It has not come 
so soon as I expected, but it is come ; 
and, amongst all the millions upon 
millions of human beings, whose hearts 
leap with joy at contemplating this 
event, not one single soul feels the joy 
to a greater extent than I do, having 
the happiness to reflect, that my efforts 
may, in some small degree, have con- 
tributed towards the accomplishment of 
that event. 

“ But” (as Peer said to the Lord 
Mayor on the sth of November), 
“what shall we do with the Duke? 
“ What shall we do with the‘ PRINCE 
‘OF WATERLOO’”? What shall we 
do with the memory of “ Old Blucher,” 
the drivel from whose beard the English 
“€ ladies”’ vied with each other to kiss > 
What shall we do with the memory of 
that “ dear old man,"’ who received 
from the Prince Regent the Order of 
the Bath, soon after he began to rifle 
the museums at Paris? What shall we 
do with the splendid quarto volume, 
the text by my old printer’s runner, 
Buacpon, and the plates by Orme, of 
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Jond-street, intended to hand down to 
posterity, the 
victory obtained over the French and 
the Americans on the Serpentine River? 
What shall we do with 
hundred feet high, and 
thirty feet high, standing upon the 
mound, on the * Field of Haterlvo,” 
and put the 


poor Belgians themselves to commemo- 


re at the expense of the 


rate the giory of the great George the 
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heads ? 
under which the great 
Was achieving the 
\ 1 was after- 
wards dug up and brought t 
here to be planted, and now st 
suppose, in th \ 
What shall we do with the Waterloo 
triumphal arch at Hyde Park Corner, 
representing the giorious achievements 
of the Prince and joining on to his own 
dwelling-place? What shall we do with 
the naked Achilles, 
Hyde Park, opposite the Prince’s own 
window, erected (naked thing) at the 
expense of the “ dadics of England”? 
‘* But,” as Pern in his agony said, on 
the Sth of November,“ WHAT SHALL 
WE DO WITH THE DUKE!” 
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if I had sense to estimate the past and 
the present; if [ had been thus raised , 
if I had seen a whole people experienc. 
ing What England now experiences, and 
ransactions for 
Which L had been praised to the skies, 
I should, notwithstanding I might have 
been as innocent in point of intention 
us, l dare \ 
were this my case, I confess that, how. 
ever criminal it might be, [ should be 
coward enough all upon the earth 
lswallow me. To have an 
adequate idea of what the fee 
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rial Military Order of Maria Theresa, Knight 


Graud Crvss ot the Imperial Order of St. | 


George of Russia, Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Black Eagle of Prussia, 
Kuight Grand Cross of the Portuguese Royal 


and Military Order of the Tower and Sword, | 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal and Mili- | 
tary Order of Sweden of the Sword, Kuight ! 


Grand Cross of the Orders of the Elephant 
of Denmark, of William of the Low Countries, 
of the Annunciade of Sardinia, of Maximilian 
Joseph of Bavaria, and of several others, and 
Commauder of the Forces of his 
Majesty in France, and of the Army of his 
Majesty the King of the Low 
and his Majesty the King of France and of 


Navarre ; born May 1, 1769, married April 10, | 


1806, the hon. Catherine Pakenham, 3d 
daughter of Edward, lord Longford, (who d. 
before his mother Elizabeth, in her own right 
countess of Loneford,) and sister of Thomas, 
present earl of Longford, and has issue, 4r- 
thur, marquess of Douro, b. Feb. 3, 1607, and 
Charles, 6. Jan. 16, 1808. 

This ILLUS'TRIOUS NOBLEMAN is the 


3d surviving son of Gerrard-Colley Wellesley, | 


earl of Mornington, in the Peerage of Ireland, 
by Anne Hill, eldest daughter of Arthur, 
viscount Dungannon,) and brother of Richard, 
marquess Wellesley, K. G. &c. &c. (See 
Marquess Wellesley in the Peerage of lre- 
land, 


After giving a pompous account of 


his other exploits, he comes to the battle 
of Waterloo, 
However MARVELLOUS this series of 


eminent services, in which Providence had 
been pleased to crown the MOST SUBLIME 
EFFORTS OF HUMAN PRUDENCE AND 
COURAGE with the most unvaried success, 
it was but the prelude to that stupendous 
victory which, unparalleled in all its features, 
as well as in the vastness of its consequences, 
raised the character of this hero to a height 
never before attained by any captain. ‘The 
heneficence of the King of France and 


} | ° . . ~ - . 
the othersovereigns of Europe, was repaid by | 


the French armies with the most detestable 
treachery. ‘The allies had no sovner with- 
urawn those troops, at the head of which they 


replaced Louis on his throne, when Buona- | 


parte was again brought triumphantly from 
Elba, and the King was once more obliged to 
seek refuge in the bosom of foreign states. 
Europe again rose, and the usurper ad- 
vanced to meet its legions; it seemed 
» have been ordained that the conflict 
which had subsisted for more than twenty 
years should remain undecided till the TWO 
MIGHTY LEADERS who had so long elec- 
‘rihed the world should, for the first time, 
meet hand to hand, aud on the 18th day of 
June, this great conflict took place on the 
Plains of Waterloo. ‘To attempt to particu- 
larize any of the events of that day, would 
the limits of this work allow it, would be im- 
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HEART AND MIND OF EVERY 
ENGLISHMAN. Suffice it, therefore, to 
say, that THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
cannot produce another instance of a conflict 
so severe, so sanguinary; in which the skill 
aud coolvess of officers were so admirably 
seconded by the discipline and bravery of 
soldiers ; in which science was so eminentiy 
invigorated by the cvolness of a universal 
courage, Which had in its turn submitted its 
fervour to be tempered by the soundest discre- 


, tion ; in which, in spite of these fair promises 
Britannic | 


of victory, the fate of the battle was a long 
day so nicely poised, that the coming night- 
fall would have left it undecided, but for one 
of those almost SUPERHUMAN  IM- 
PULSES WHICH FALL ONLY ON THE 
GREATEST MINDS, to produce the greatest 
results. The Duke of Wellington, by seizing 
an opportunity which the delay of a moment 


| might have lost, destroyed that army which 


had long been the terror of Europe; 
clouded for ever the aimost romantic fame of 


SU 


| its leader, and crumbled his rebellious throne 


into dust. 

A DUE MEASURE of gratitude for such 
services COULD NOT HAVE BEEN REN- 
DERED, but the nation DID ITS BEST 
on the 23rd of June the thanks of both Houses 
of parliament were once more yoted to him, 
‘‘ for the consummate ability’? (to use the 
very words of parliament on the occasion), 
‘¢ unexampled exertion and irresistible ardour, 
displayed by him on the 18th of June ;”” and 
on the 11th of the following month, the addi- 


tional sum of 200,000. was granted to him 
| towards the purchase of lands, and the build- 


ing on them a suitable mansion ; such estates 
to be holden by him and his heirs, in free and 
common socage by fealty, and rendering to 
his Majesty, his heirs and successors, on the 


| 18th of June in every year, AT HIS CASTLE 
}OF WINDSOR, ONE PTRI-COLOURED 
| F LAG, for all manner of rents, services, exac- 
| tions, and demands. 


ee 


Alas! how flat, after this, would ap- 
pear the plain names of Georce Wasa- 
incron, Jonn Apams, Tuomas JEFFER- 
son, James Mappison, James Munrog, 
Anprew Jackson! How vapid! yet, 
when one refiects that the people of 
whom they have been the chief Magis- 
trates, EAT MEAT THREE TIMES 
A DAY, while those who live in the 


country where these fine titles abougd,_ 


¢ 


live upon potatoes, from the Ys 
Januarv to the 31st of December} when 
one retiects on this, and whén -one 
knows at the same time that the jails. of 
America are empty ; that not ~tenmen 
have been hanged out of twelve mil- 
lions, in forty years ; that such a thing 


. 
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as a special commission was never heard 
of in that land; 
old laws of England and none of the| 
new ones ; that, 
gentle government, no standing army 
has been required, though it has carried 
on a triumphant war, by sea as well as 
by land against the undivided power of 
this great country itself: when one 
reflects on these things, one is almost 
tempted to believe that the plain names 
of George Washington and of Andrew 

Jackson are worth all the titles , all the 
coronets, all the ribbons, stars and 
garters in the world. 

Leaving the Prince of Waterloo to 
the use of his titles, and to carry the 
Tri-cotourep Frac to Windsor Castle 
every month of June, or, rather, leaving 
bright Peel to discover what he shall 
do with him, let me now, in conclusion 
of this article, observe that we are not 
to talk of war, especially about Belgium, 
and shut our eyes to the circumstance 
that we are not to have such war as 
that without having something to do with 
Jonathan, who, let it be remembered, 
carries a Long Tom in his stern. It 
was said of old Bineuam of Philadel- 
phia (the father of Messrs. Alexander and 
Henry Baring), who had been a super- 
cargo, or something, on board a privateer, 
during the war of revolution, that he 
used to say, in the heat of the fight, 
** Never mind, my lads, while the Long 
Tom remains unshipped.” It was said 
of him, or some other privateer’s man, 
that being fired at by an English se- 
venty-four, in order to bring him to and 
make him surrender, he returned the 
fire, but overloaded the Long Tom and 
got it unshipped. However he con- 
tinued the fight, and got away; and 
when he was asked, after he got into 
port, how he could have the auda- 
city to retarn the fire, he swore that 
if he had not unshipped his Long Tom 
“he would have took her!” I dare 
say that Bincuas, who was a Yankee, 
(that is, a New Englander,) was, like 
the rest of his countrymen, as cool as a 
cucumber, and as brave as a lion; and 
certain it is, at any rate, that that cool 
race is now prepared for us; and that 
if our Government were so unwise as to 


BEvcricm. 


under that mild and! 
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‘attempt an interference in Belgium and 
that there are all the | 


France, we should have to fight Jona. 
than as weil as the French and Belgians: 
and, let it be remembered that I now 
warn the Ministers of this danger, 
When the Wurcs were in power before, 
they took up from their predecessors, 
extel uded, and carried on, a most vigor. 
ous “‘ paper-blockade.” ‘That fin: ally 
produced the war of 1812, followed up 
ag it was by CANNING and Cast e- 
REAGH, With the aid of their sublime 
negociators, of whom one was the 
younger GeorGe Rose. The Ameri 
cans began that war with (to use the 
expression of the flippant and saucy 
Canning) “ six fir frigates wich bits of 
striped bunting at their mast-head.” 
They ended it with a stout fleet, some 
of them seventy-fours, which fleet has 
been augmenting from that day to this; 
such being the natural consequences of 
apeople being truly represented in 
their legislative assemblies, and of the 
savings of peace making provision for 
the expenses of war. 

Now, be it known to our ministers 
and to this bothered people, that long- 
sighted Jonathan has taken a wonder- 
ful interest in the recent Revolution in 
France. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, his Ambassador at Paris acknow- 
ledged the new order of things. In the 
United States, joy at that event has 
been expressed in all sorts of ways. In 
the last Register, I inserted an account 
of the rejoicings at New York, to which 
I beg leave to refer my readers, if by 
chance they have overlooked it. Jona- 
than is even a covler fellow than his 
ancestors. Show, for show’s sake, is al- 
together contrary to his taste. There 
wus not, be you ‘well assured, a proces 
sion ‘ three miles long,” with all the 
display of the tri-coloured flag entwined 
with that of America, and will all the 
other demonstrations of joy and ap- 
plause, without something more than 
mere enthusiasm being at “the bottom! 


Jonathan never moves and never speaks 


without first duly thinking of the con- 
sequences. He did not make all that 
parade with La Fayerre, and heap 
upon the old general such marks of his 


gratitude (all which, however, he 
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merited), without having an eye to the must 
knew what effect those | state 
‘marks of his gratitude would have 
a4 nation so enthusiastic as the Fre red 


future. He 


| 


There is nothing false in this conduct 
the Americans: 


of it is 
They see their own safety ; the preser- 
yation of their own precious liberties 


and happiness, likely to be secured by 
the extension of their principles ; and 
they act with justice and humanity, as 
well as with wisdom, in endeavouring 
to extend those principles. 

The aid of the Americans, in case 


of war with England, is relied on 
in France; and it may be safely re- 


lied on; because it is utterly impos- 
sible for us to carry on an efficient war 
against France for a month, without | 
one of two things; abandoning our| 





right of search, the exercise of which, | 


in all its plenitude, is absolutely neces- 
sary to the ethciency of our arms, ocr, 
without fi; vhting the Americans for the | 
maintenance of "that right; and, in this | 
case, Whence are to come the resources | 
for the carrying on of such a war? In 
all parts of the world we should be in- 
stantly assailed ; a hundred millions a 
year of the present money would not 
provide for the expenses of such a war. 





cient reform of the Parliament; then, 
to reduce the expenses of every descrip- 
tion; then to prepare for efficient war 
without hastily or unjustly provoking it ; 
and the best preparation of all would 
be, caus sing the working people to have 
a belly- full of bread and meat instead 
of the all-accursed potatoes ; then we 
should be safe at home; ‘and then 
that Englishman who would surrender 
the right of search, or any particle of 
our ancient prete nsions to the dominion 
of the seas, ought to be stripped, not | 
ponly of his shirt but of his skin. W e| 
bright then let the French go where | 
they pleased upon land, except upon 
he land of England and [reland. ‘The 
Americans might be told, *‘ Thus far 





Bhall you go and no farther ! But 
vhile we are in our present miserable 
tate of debt, discontent, and half 


evolution, we must speak to foreign 


12tra Fesrvary, 


e upon | until 


No: our wise way is, to make an effi- |‘ 





PoWers in a tone of timid anxiety, and 
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go on gradually sinking into a 
of humility and insignificance, 
of this proud, and justly proud, 


England, there will be left nothing but 
the name ; 
wisdom. | for the purpose of reminding us of the 
glory of our fathers and our own de- 


and that, apparently, solely 


W. COBBETT. 


generacy. 





TO WILTSHIRE BENETT. 


Kensington, 9th February, 1831. 
BENETT, 


I reap in the Morning Chronicle of 
to-day, that you made rather free with 
my name last night in the big House, 
which, if I treat with contempt, there is 
a law to put me to what I deem more 
than half death. You are, in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, reported to have said, 
‘The reason why he (Mr, Benett) ac- 
cused Mr. Cobbett of being at the 
bottom of the commotions was, be- 
cause on one occasion when he (Mr. 
Benett) had talked of the peaceable 
conduct of the agriculturists of Wilt- 
shire, Mr. Cobbett had said, in his 
Register, ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Benett, you know 
‘ little what you are talking about : 
‘ you will not say that they are peace- 
‘ able many days longer.’ So it had 
turned out ; for their tranquillity only 
continued for about ten days or a 
fortnight afterwards. He had there- 
fore told the honourable Member 
for Preston that he attributed the 
misconduct of the labourers to his 
speeches and to Mr. Cobbett’s 
writings.” 

Now, Benerrt, in the first place, I do 
not know that you uttered these words ; 
and, therefore, I comment on them as a 
parcel of words that | find put forth in 
the newspapers. In the next place, lL 
do not pretend to know what effect the 
speeches of your brother Member may 
have had upon the people, but 1 know 
that my writings could have had none, 
unless each man paid every week 
for the Register nearly as much as 
the weekly allowance to him for food 
and clothing, according to your own 
evidence, given before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, in the year 
1813. ‘That allowance, as stated by 
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yourself, was (and if I am rightly in- 
formed it continued the same until the 
riots and fires took place) the price ofa 
rallon loaf and threepence a week ; 
ihat is to say, eight pounds and ten 
ounces of bread a week, and rather less 
than a pound and a quarter of bread a 
lay; and not quite a halfpenny a day 
in money; and this, as stated by you, 
was to find food and clothing. Now, at 
the time when I was writing to produce 
the dreadful effect of which you are 
said to have spoken, the price of the 
Register was a shilling ; and it is now 
fourteen-pence. How was it, then, to 
reach the hands of the labourers of 
Wiltshire ? Poor souls, they were 
thinking much more how they should 
keep themselves and their crying child- 


from starving than about the read- 


ren fi 
ing of Rewisters, or the reading of any- 


er 
thing else. But this report of your 


speech misrepresents what I said, and in: j 


a very gross mauner too. Here is your 
y : oe . 
speech, and here is the comment that 
L: > ¢ all lac ¢ 
this report alludes to. 
‘* Mr. BENeTT preseuted a petition from the 
inhbabitauts of several parishe sin I[Viitshire 
complaining of the great 
which they were'labouring, and which thev 
we the 


, 
under 


distress 


ily to the change: 


be re liet ed 


‘€ attributed 
éc 


principa 
currency, aud praying to 
‘ taration. The hon. Member characterised 
‘the petitioners as a most loyal and well=cdis- 


frow 


** posed set of people, and expressed bis con- 

viction, that notwithstanding the temptation 
hat had taken place in 
kingdom, they would 


held out to them by W 
another part of the 
not oniy refrain from outrage, but would be 
* most active im ul. 
“Pity Mr. Benett took upon him to 
vouch so very positively for the la- 
‘bourers of Wiltshire; because her 
‘along winter coming. The best way 
‘will be to raise their wages at once ; 
do that mow, before there are any peo- 
ple coming in post-chuises to set fire 


Pepressine 
/ d 


Is 


to home-steads. 
‘they will not ‘refrain from outrage 
‘themselves, how is it possible that 
they can be ‘most active iu repressing 
it'’ Ah! Mr. Benett, Mr. Benett! 
They will not be coared, Get their 
wages raised, Mr. Benett: take my 
. advice, for once,” ° 
Now, Benett, this is very different 
from what your present reporter chooses 


But, by-the-by, if 
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to put into my mouth. I did not say 
, that you knew little what you were talk. 
ing about; nor did I say that the labour. 
(ers would not be peaceable many days 
longer ; nor did [ hint at such a thing. 
'4’o be sure, I discovered 

sagacity than you did; and the devil is 
in me, i think, if | ought not; but | 
neither instivated to disturbance, nor 
foretold disturbance, in your county; and 
I have neither been in it (except riding in 
a post-chaise across a very small part of 
it), nor have I written five letters into it, 
that I recollect, for yea But, Benett, 
now, would it 


a little more 


re 
iD. 


between ourselves not 
have been bette: 
advice, and rais« if 
vou had done that then which has been 


and 


‘if you had followed my 
“ld tl 


le Waywres at once; 
done since the f 
you would not have had to complain of 
the effect of my writings. My writings, 
indeed! What effect could my writ 
have upon these poor souls, 
amongst a hundred of whom there j 
not to be found, perhaps, whole 
‘linen shirt; and not one man that 
tasted any thing but damned potatoes 
and 
blamed 
farmer for these unspeakabl 
xcept on account ol 


riots began, 


ires 


Inv’s 


one 
} 

Has 
have 


for months. I never 


either landlord or parson. or 


salt 
e suiferings 
of the labourers, e 


+ 


their not coming forth to get those taxes 
removed which are the cause of tl 
suffering. Lam not jackass enough to 
talk about bettering the labourer by 
taking away either the rents or the 
tithes ; but I have blamed the owners 
of the land, and L blame them still, for 
suffering the labourers to be pinched to 
death in order to get thirty millions 4 
year to be given to fundholders, twelve 
or fourteen millions a year to maintain 
a standing army in time of peace, and 
six millions a year and more to be given 
to those endless swarms called the dead 
weight. I have never expressed a wish 
to strip the King or the nobles of any 
thing that justly belongs to them. | 
have never aimed at the destruction 0 
any settled institution of the country: 
I have never desired any great and 
violent change; but I have al wavs 
isaid, and I know, as well as I know 
that there is a piace called the House of 
, Commons (and God knows we havea 
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tale reason enough to know that), that | in England has his belly full of bread 
tbour. | SOMETHING MUsf GIVE WAY; | and meat every day. Damned potatoes 

days that if the funds do not, the church! were never intended to be the food ofa 
ine must, or the army must, or the dead | labouring man, and his dress never was 

more Weight must, or something must. I) intended to be that of the scare-crow ; 
evil is | have been a true prophet hitherto, and | and until his state be changed for that 
but | @ [shall be a true prageer still. Which it ought to be, I, as long as Lhave 
e. nor With regard to the treatment of the life and health, will contend for that 
-y; and labourers in agriculture ; with regard to change. 


their having A RIGUE toa suff ciency} ‘ Here will Lhold: if there be a God 
of meat and bread, out of the | ‘above, and that there is all Nature 


ding in 
part ot 









into it, fp of the land, and also to good clothing, |*‘ cries aloud through all her works,’ 
Benett, E if they honestly and duly Jabour, or are che must abhor the wretch who would 
it not Me ready to labour, that is a point from!wish the honest labourer, who. raises 
ved my pe Which all the railers and bawlers and /all the meat, all the bread, and all 






nee: if Ip abusers on this side of hell, or inhell |} the clothing, to be compelled to live 
itself, sh Ul never drive me. [have all} upon a root nine-tenths of which are 
my life laboured, since I knew what J dirt and water, while those who do not 
Was ah mit, to better their wretched Jot. | labour, live in luxury on the fruit of his 


I have taken infinite pains to teach toil. I know well that the labourer 





Ls been 
began, 
slain of 











ratings, 

a. “ them how, by their own exertions, they | cannot have his due, and that, at the 

" souls, | My assist in providing for their well- ‘same time, the funds, the army, the 

‘here is Ie being. My little book, entitled Cor-|church, and all the rest, goon in the 
whole |e 24¢k Economy, teaching them how to > | present way. [I know this perfectly 






do things which they might not under-| well. [I repeat that SOMETHING 





hat has 






otatoes mee how to do, instilling into their! MUST GIVE WAY. Choose you 
» never fe Minds principles of industry, of sobriety, | what it shall be: I have suggested the 
-son or eo frugality, of cleanliness, of a disre-|remedy often and often enough: you 





gard of tawdry fineries ; of every virtue, | have rejected my advice : reject it still - 





fFerings 










am, indeed, tending to make them able and do what you like with your own con- 
se taxes Meeaithful servants, kind parents, dutiful} cern; but, Benett, if I can prevent it, 
of the Mechiidren, good husbands, and good and , the labourers of England, SHALL NOT 
ough to beloved wives; this little book, of LIVE UPON POLATOES. This is my 
urer by Which a hundred thousand copies have resolution ; and from this all the abuse 
— ppeen sold ; and in emploving my time /in the world shall never drive me one 
, owners Beeout which Lf mest of oe have!single inch. I dare not make an at- 
still, for been animated by the best of all earthly tempt to bring your House into con- 





nehed to 


zillions 4 


Motives; this little book will live, will ; tempt ; but any expression containing 
de read with admiration of the vreat | respect, either for you or for it, shall 
talent which could condescend to em-| never be wrung from the lips or pen of 


W M. COBBET . 
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oy itself on so humble a su! ject, 
When your name will be forgotten even 


| 

* 

miaintail | 

bn the ep . 

puthe spot where you were born, or no . Benett, take my advice now: 

} 

| 

| 


race, and 
ibe yrivel 
the deal 
od a wisi 
3 of any 
them. | 
‘uction O 
country: 
rreat aud 
e al wats 
s I know 
. House of 
e have a 


eeMembered oaly in the very writings | bri ing in a bill (suggested to me by 
hich this re port represents you as hav- letter by a good honest man of Wilt- 
i¢ SO grossly abus ed. shire) to cause every labouring man, 
Far, however, is this, and similar boy and woman, to have a pound of 
buse, from giving me any pain. The | meat a day, and every thing else in pro. 
hvourers of Wilt shire have had their | portion. That will make the country 
ages rawed. If 1 have been in any quiet, and nothing else ever will. 
feree the cause, to the winds Least all Leave off talking about me; and go 
le calumnies that it has brought upon | alone, and pay the interest of your debt 
& They now get a morsel of meat|in full tale, and in sovereigns of full 
Wand then ; but I shall never be con- | weight and fineness. Go and do that ; 
at, till every hone st hard-worki Ing man 
























































and take your gallant Yeomanry cavalry 
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across the Channel, and set them to 
keep the French out of Belgium. Do 
that, Benerr, and let me and my writ- 
ings alone. Do those two jobs; and 
then I will say that you are a clever 


FRANCE. 
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that so much more influence now even 
than with the other Bourbons. 

In their comments on the late debate 
(of Thursday and Friday) in the Chamber 
of Deputies, the Quotidienne, and the 
other journals which are devoted to 





fellow, and will leave off talking about 
your “gallon loaf and three-pence a 
week for foud and clothing.” 





FRANCE, 


LETTER FROM MR. W. COBBETY, 
AT PARIS. 


To the Editor of the Register. 

Sir, Paris, \st Feb., 1831. 

Tue news from all quarters received 
here is of the most perplexing descrip- 
tion. That of the resignation of the 
dictator in Poland, of the finding of the 
bill against Mr. O'Connell and the pelt- 
ing of the Lord Lieutenant in [reland, 
and of the contested election between 
the Duke de Nemours and the Duke de 
Leuchtenberg for the kingdom of Bel- 


gium, arrived altogether, on Sunday ; | 


and it puzzles all the learning and civi- 
lization of Paris to divine what is to be 
the course of events. Some of the 


the Duke de Bordeaux, openly say, that 
\if Charles X. had remained, he would 
have set at nought the treaties of 1814 
,and 1815, in the case which has hap- 
pened with regard to Poland ; and that, 


| whatever may be said on the score of 


' liberalism, the Bourbons cannot be ac- 
| cused of so base an abandonment of the 
| glory, honour, and the prosperity which 
‘is linked to them, of France, as this 
| gout rnment of liberals. They observe 
\that, notwithstanding the charges of 
subjection to the English ministry, the 
‘government which was so charged 
made the brilliant conquest of Algiers 
in defiance of that ministry; and that 
| during different ministries, the Bourbons 
conquered Spain in spite of the English, 
/who by French prowess were reduced 
_to prayers as the only means of oppos- 
ing it. So much for a hint as to the 
tone the royalists take, and I think any 
/one must allow they have the best of the 
‘argument upon this question brought 


rumours which are afloat to-day, are re-|on by Poland and also by Belgium. 
specting the destination of the vesse's of | They even exceed in boldness the op- 
war fitted out recently from Portsmouth ; | position in the Chamber, who, somehow 


and, conjointly with the intelligence, 
which some believe, of the final election 
of the Duke de Nemours, it is supposed 
that there will be war between France 
and England. At the same time, peo- 
ple are prone to believe that the Ameri- 
cans are eager to abet France in such a 
war. The same persons believe that 
General Lafayette is probably engaging 
himself with this object. ‘This is the 
chat of the common people, and I men- 
tion it to show that they are thinking of 
activity, andl that their minds are pro- 
buably going before that of the govern- 
ment. ‘They cannot see why their 
kingdom should not be extended, and 
why Louis-Philippe might not be Em- 
peror of the French and King of the 
Belgians, as Napoleon was of Italy. 
They are totally incapable of under- 
standing the arguments of prudence 
which are come into vogue; aye, and 


‘or other, seem to rest much upon the 
'faith and spirit of treaties, which they 
say are in favour of the independence of 
Poland: they have not the courage to 
open their eyes to the change in the 
situation of mankind produced by 
revolutions; and it is unwelcome to the 
people for M. Laf:yette to cite the 
policy or opinions of that tyrant, Fre- 
derick the Great, as his argument for 
supporting the Poles against the Rus- 
sians. The people view the matter 
wholly independent of treaties, in which 
they never took part, and which were 
never made but to keep them down, as 
the first object, and as forming the 
whole basis of treating. Now, since 
the Revolution, a different nation is in 
existence from that which treated. You, 
Sir, always maintained that even the 
government of legitimacy had French 
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the oppressors, despoilers and degraders 
of France, to be their natural enemies, 
and that in that character they would 
persevere against England: and that 
which is now urged by the royalists is 
perfectly in unison with all your argu- 
ments on this point, at the time when 
this nation began to lift its head under 
the Bourbons, in 1822. M. de Chateau- 
briand, who was the vigorous Minister 
of Foreign Affairs then, still adheres to 
the Bourbons, and appears to be now 
occupied in the tutorship of the Duke 
de Bordeaux ; a thing which shows, I 
think, something of the spirit in which 
that family sustain their hopes. 

As to laughing at the possibility of 
the Duke de Bordeaux ever coming to 
the throne, it would be exceedingly 
thoughtless ; and to-affect to doit would 
argue, in a Frenchman, a carelessness 
upon the subject. Nothing would have 
been more absurd, three months ago; 
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cathedrals and churches during the first 
revolution, and the increase of popula- 
tion since, there is now a great profu- 
sion of space inthe churches. In short, 
the revolutions have, I think, been 
complete iu this respect, at any rate, of 
freeing the people from the domination 
of priests and hypocrites. These are 
treated with the most ineffable contempt; 
but it does not follow that it is from 
either atheism or deism,.but from a pure 
and simple detestation of priestcraft. 
[tis observed that, since the Revolution, 
there has not been any murder of that 
atrocious and unaccountable kind so 
frequently heard of during the reign of 
the Bourbons, and all which have in- 
contestably been ascribed, in some way 
or other, to the priests or to the effects 
of their operations. Viewed in con- 
nection with the priests, the Bourbons 
are completely detested, and Louis- 








Philippe, who, I believe, never goes to 


but that spirit which either dies, or|Church, is very much admired. No- 


becomes so scattered, in the people, as 
to be of no avail, cannot make head 
against the persevering and unanimous 
inveteracy of the royalists. If one were 
to enumerate the acts of the Chambers 
and of the government, it would not be 
surprising if the spirit of the people be 
totally damped, as for the enthusiasm 
which was so general soon after the 
Revolution. 

One great change has certainly been 
made for the better, on the score of 
religion, or rather of priest-craft; and 
it isa very remarkable thing, that a 
society of Catholic priests is established, 
who perform the mass in French, and 
who are totally unpaid, except by volun- 
This society fur- 
nishes priests to any commune which 
chooses to apply to it, and many com- 
munes, dissatisfied with the political 
antipathies of their priests, have so 
done. They avoid politics, except that 
they really and sincerely join the people 
in this respect. The first mass was 
performed the Sunday before last, in 
Paris, and, the house (a private one) was 
crowded, and even the street was 
crowded. On the other hand, the 
churches may be said to be empty. 
Notwithstanding the dilapidation of 


thing, as far as I can perceive, are the 


| French so in dread of, as the influence 


of the old priesthood ; and, when they 
are once completely hors de combat, the 
nation may be said to be in a pretty 
happy state. The importance of this 
matter has made me deprive myself of 
room to notice many other things 
which are alsoimportant. The rapidity 
with which events now arise, and the 
confusion in which, really, the world 
seems ready to be lost, will make it ne- 
cessary for me, in order to keep you 
informed of the most interesting facts, 
to send you my diary, or daily account 
of what passes; which will be more 
than you may find worthy of inserting 
in the Register, entire, but from which 
[ shall leave you to make those extracts 
which you think proper. 

The “intense” state of Ireland agi- 
tates the absentees ; no small number of 
whom seem to have abandoned Ireland, 
and even England, for France. These 
men wish Mr. O'Connell hanged, ‘and 
think that if he were so disposed of, 
peace and comfort would ensue. IL 
hope, however, that the wish of absen- 
tees is not a wish which finds any echo 
amongst the industrious classes in Eng- 





land, who must be sadly deluded, or 
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exceedingly base, to honour any one 
man somuch, Buonaparte was not more 
dreaded, than O’Connell seems to be. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT, Junr. 
ith Dec. 
P.S. The affair of Belgium is readly 
The intrigues in England have 


King has refused bis assent to his son 
being King of Belgium ; and, to be sure, 
because it would only delay that re- 
union which must take place. Alas! 
VELLINTON! The caricature- 


po rr 
shops already begin to make one burst 
one’s sides with the various ludicrous 


exhibitions of the *‘ Conguerant de la 
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‘Tne identity of the child now with the Prin- 
cess, its parentage, the place aud the date of 
its birth, the time aud the circumstances of 
its being first taken under her royal highness’s 
protection, are all established by such a con- | 
currence both of positive and circumstantial | 
evidence, as can, in our judgment, leave no 
question on this part of the subject. That 
child was, beyond all doubt, born in the Brown- 
luw-street hospital, on the 1th of July, 1802, 
of the body of Sophia Austin, and was first 
btought to the Princess's house in the month 
of November following. Neither should we 
be more warranted in expressing any doubt 
respect.ng the alleged preguancy of the Prin- 
cess, as State l in the original declarations—a 
fact so fully contradicted, and by so many 
witnesses, to Whom, if true, it mustin various 
ways have been known, that we cannot think 
it entitled to the smallest credit. The testi- 
monies on these two pomts are contained in 
the annexed depusitions and letters. We have 
not partially abstracted them in this report, 
lest by any unintentional omission we might 
weaken their effect; but we humbly offer to 
your Majesty this our clear and unanimous 
judgment upon them, formed on full delibera- 
tion, and pronounced without hesitation on 
the result of the whole inquiry. 
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We do not, however, feel ourselves at 
liberty, much as we should wish it, to close 
our report here. Besides the allegations of 

ithe pregnancy and delivery of the princess, 
'those declarations, on the whole of which 
'vour Majesty has been pleased to command 
us to inquire and report, contain, as we have 
already remarked, other particulars respecting 
the conduct of her Royal Highness, such as 
must, especially considering her exalted rank 
and station, necessarily give occasion to very 


unfavourable luterpretations, 

From the various depositions and proofs 
aunexed to this report, particularly from the 
examinations of Robert Bidgood, William 
Cole, Frances Lloyd, aud Mrs. Lisle, your 
Majesty will perceive that several strong Cir- 


,cunistances of this description have been 


POSitive 
in our judgment, be suspected of any unfavour- 
able bias, and whose veracity in this respect 
we have seen no ground to question. 

|} On the precise bearing and effect of the 
facts thus appearing, itis not furus to decide : 
these we submit to your Majesty’s wisdom 
but we conceive it to be our duty to report on 
tlis part of the inquiry as distinctly as on the 
former facts, that, as on the one hand the 

| facts of pregnancy and delivery are to our 

minds Satistactoruv disproved, so on the other 
hand, we think that the circumstances to 
which we now refer, particularly those stated 
to have passed betweeu her Royal Highness 
and Captain Manby, must be credited until 
they shall receive some decisive contradiction ; 
and if true are justly entitled to the most 


lv sworn to by witnesses, who cannot, 


i serious consideration. 


‘ 
| 
{ 


We cannot ciose this report without humbly 


/assuring your Majesty, that it was on every 


account our anxious wish to have executed 
this delicate trust with as little publicity as 
the nature of the case would possibly allow; 
and we eutreat vour Majesty’s permission to 
express our full persuasion, that if this wish 
has been disappointed, the failure is not im- 


| putable toany-thing umnecessarily said ur done 


by us. 
All which is most humbly submitted to 
your Majesty. 
(Signed ERSKINE, 
SPENCER, 
GRENVILLE, 
July ldth, 1806. ELLENBOROUGH. 
61. It does not comport with my plan to 
enter here into the case of the cruelly-treated 
Princess, who’ was, durivz the whole of her 
married life, dogged by spies, and beset by 
perjurers and traitors; Aer case, which forms 
the great characteristic of the regency and 
reign of this ‘*mi/d’’ and ‘* generous” and 
“gentleman” king; her case, though as we 
go along we shall find it force upon us here 
and there, must wait for full display, till we 
come to the date of her death and burial. 
In this place it is my business to show how 
this affair of the Princess affected the great 
and general interests of the nation; how it 
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affected the policy of the kingdom, external as 
well as internal; how clearly it showed that 
the interests and safety of millions were 
thought little of in comparison with the in- 
lulgence of the passions of one single man. 
62. Oue thing, in this report, will have 
stricken every reader; namely, that the 
Princess should have the child in her own house 


four years, and that no complaint should have 


been made by the Prince before now. When 
we look at the evidence, we find that the 
originators of the whole story were a Sir Jonn 
DouGLas and HIS Wire, who had gone to live 
at Blackheath (near Monracue-Houss, the 
Priucess’s place of residence) in 1401, and 
who sore positively to the facts of the preg 

nancy aud delivery in 1702. Chey both swore, | 
also, that they communicated the facts to the 
Prince froma deep sense of duty, as loyal sub- 
jects; the four lords say, in this their report, 
that it was the dounden duty of the Prince to 
communicate to the King matter ** so near! 
‘affecting the honour of the royal family, | 
“and, by possibility, the succession to the 
‘crown;”” but it does not appear to have | 
occurred to those lords to state why the Prince 
had not made the communication to the King 
atan earlier period! He might not be informed 
of the tacts before. Strange, indeed! What! 
ichild kept in the house of the Princess for 
four yettrs, nursed as if it were herown; and 
the Prince, ber husband, never hear of it, 
though only at five miles distance from his 
wn palace, though his wife was surrounded 
by servants that had been, for the greater 
part, im his own service! But did those 
Douglases, those loyal people, those people 
who swore that they communicated the facts 
to him from a sense of their duty as loyal | 
subjects, did those people suppress their | 
anxiety about the succession to the crown for | 
four years? Did they hide the facts for four | 
years? aud if they did, were they to be de- 

lieved when they communicated the facts ?| 
Aud how came the FoUR LOKDs not to ask | 
and it does not appear that they did) at what 
time it was that the Donglases first com- 
municated the facts to the Prince? aud if the 
first communication were in 16906, how came 
the lords never to ask the Douglases why they 
did not communicate the facts before the year 
1806? And when it beeame clear that the 
evidence of the Douglases was false, how 
came they not to be prosecuted for perjury? 
And if the tribunal were (as was alleged) not 
oo a@ nature to bring thuse who had sworn 
falsely before it, under the law fur punishio 
perjury, why did the Afinisters of that da 
counsel the King to appoint such a tribunal ? 
63. Who, then, were the Ministers of that | 
day ? And here, when we answer this ques- | 
tou, we see all the mystery removed; we see 
why the child lived so quietly for four years; | 
we see why the Douglases could restrain their 
feelings of loyalty no longer than the year 
1806; we see how it came tw burst out all at 
ow at that time ; and this leads us to the de- 
velopment of intrigue upon intrigue, of the | 
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existence’of which, and of the injurious con- 
sequences to the country, notone man out vf 
ten thousand has any the most distant idea. 
64. The Ministers of that diy were those 
who are called the Wares. They consisted 
of a coalition indeed; but this was the name 
they bore; and the principal offices were 
filled thus: Lord Grenville, first lord of the 
treasury; Lord Erskine, lord chancellor : 
Lord Spencer, secretary ot state for the home 
department ; Mr. Fox, secretary of state for 
the foreign department; Mr. Windham, 
secretary of state for the department of war 
and colonies; Mr. Grey (uow Earl), first lord 
of the admiralty ; Lord Moira, master general 


lof the ordnance ; Lord F.tzwilliam, president 


, 
f the council; Lord Sidmouth, privy seal; 
Lord Henry Petty Marquis of Lans- 
down), chancellor of the exchequer; and 
Ellenborough, the lord chief justice, had aseat 
in the cabinet. How this ministry came to be 
in power is a matter which beiougs to the his- 
tory of George ILI. For our present purpose, 


now 


itis, as to this matter, sufficient to say, that 


this ministry had succeeded that of Pirr, upon 
his death, which took place in January, 1606. 
Now, let it be well remembered, that Fox, 
who, and whose adherents, had now got into 
power, had always been a sort of political 
mentor of the Prince; that ExrskKiINeE, who was 
now the lord chancellor, had, for many years, 
been one of his chief companions ; and that 
Lord Motra, who was now master general of 
the ordnance, had been on the footing of a 
brother with the Prince lor a great many 
years, his *‘ personal friend” par excellence. 

” 65. The Princess, in her answer to the re- 
port of the four lords, distine'ly declared that 
the report, and the whole of the proceeding 
against her, were the fruit of a ‘* foul con- 
spiracy ;"’ and though there be in the docu- 
ments no proof of auy subornation of the 
Douglases, it is, at any rate, certain, that 
their information against the Princess was 
not made known to the King until, as appears 
by the WARRANT, (paragraph 60,) the month 
of May, 1806, that is to say, until about @ 
hundred days after the Whigs, the Prince’s 
, For four years, while 
Addington and Pitt were ministers, the child 
lived very quietly ; the Douglases had known 
of the pregnancy and delivery; they (as they 
swore) were alarmed for the succession to the 
throne, and yet the first trace of. their com- 
municating ‘the information is, from the 
documents, found to be in December, 1805. 
But, at any rate, we find that they had made 
the communication to the Prince before the 
3rd of that month; what time betore is not 
stated; but on that day Lady Douglas gave a 
narrative to the Duke of Sussex, who took it 
down in writing, and it was signed by him, as 
having been made jin his preseuce: aud the 
“true copy” was attested by BLoomFIELD. 
The narrative sets out with stating that the 
narrator has been ‘ordered by the Prince of 
Vales”’ to give the narrative ; but the precise 
time of the first communication to bim does 
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not appear. It was, however, before the 3rd | 
of December, 1305. Well, then, here was a!l | 
the story about the pregnancy and the de- | 
livery; here were the loyal Duuclases at last | 
performing the duty which for four long years | 
they had neglected in so, uuatéountable a 
manner ; here the husbaod had al! the story 
about his wife and the child, regularly written 
down and attested ; and yet from this time to 
the month of May, and late in that month too, 
there are no traces of his having communi- 
cated the matter to the King. In fact, it is 
clear that be did not make any such com- 
munication, For as the warrant (paragraph 
66) proves, the King never heard of the matter 
until the 29th of May, 1806; that is to say, 
until six months, all but a few davs, alter the 
Prince had the attested declarations in his 
hands! Very surprising, at the least ! 

66, When the communication was at last 
made to the King, it consisted of abstracts of 
the declarations of the Douglases. Why, theu, 
were these not laid before the King sooner? 
If they were worthy of serious atteation in 
May, why not in the previous December? 
Oh! there was the Chancellor, Thomas Lord 
Erskine, NOW to lay them before the King! 
But, was there not the Chancellor John Lord 
Eldon, to lay them before the King in De- 
cember? ‘The Prince's friends came into 
power in February; and they, it appears, 
soon discovered the necessity of making this 
matter known to the King, though there does 
not, from the documents, appear to have been 
any ground of accusation against the Princess, 
which did not exist, and which had not been 
amply detailed, on the 3rd of the previous 
month of December. 

67. The Princess, conscious of her inno- 
cence, and indignant at the * foul conspiracy” 
against her, would, if she had been (eft to 
herself, or had had only some female friend 
of plain sense, able to write English, have 
blown the conspirators into the air in a 
short time; but, unhappily for her, and un- 
happily for the nation also, the faction out of 
place got her into their hands ; and, as we are 
now about to see, sacrificed her to their own 
purposes of power and emolument. The war- 
rant was issued, the commissivn held, and the 
report made, without her being at all informed 
of the matter. It was an exparte affair alto- 
gether ; the first intimation that she received 
of the matter was in the veport ‘par. 66), 
which was sent to her by the Lord Chancellor. 
On the 17th of August, she wrote to the King 
a commentary on this report, and praying for 
documents and further information. At last, 
on the 8th December, she sent to the King 
her grand statement of complaints against her 
persecutors. All this time she had not been 
received at Court. But, on the 26th of Jan- 
uary, she received, through the Lord Chan- 
cellor, a message from the King, saying that 
he did not think it necessary for him “ longer 
to decline receiving her iuto his presence ;” 
but, atthe same time, giving her a gentle re- 
primand on the score of levity of conduct. 


| family were at Windsor! 
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The Princess instantly answered, that she 
should attend the King with great joy; and 
the Kiog, in reply, told her that, at some 
days distance, he would rather receive her in 
London than at Windsor. The Queen and 
Before, however, 
the interview was to take place in London, he 
wrote to her to say, that it must be again de- 
ferred; for, ‘* that the Prince of Wales, upon 
‘‘ receiving the several documents, which the 
* King directed his cabinet to transmit to him, 
‘© made a formal communication to him, of 
‘‘his intention to put them into the hands of 
‘his lawyers; accompanied by a request, 
that his Majesty would suspend any further 
steps in the business, until the Prince of 
Wales should be enabied to submit to him 
the statement which he proposed to make. 
The King, therefore, considers it incum- 
bent upon him to defer naming a day to the 
Priucess of Wales, until the further result 
of the Prince's intention shall have been 
made known to him.” 

68. This intimation, which was dated 10th 
February, 1807, was enough to inflame any 
one, and particularly a spirited woman; and 
now she threatened to do that which she ought 
to have done at the first ; namely, erpose the 
whole affair to the public. The Prince had 
had all the documents in his hands for seven 
months; and now, when he fvund that the 
Princess was about to be received at Court, he 
wanted further delay, and she was, though 
the charges against her were proved to be false, 
still to remain in a state of disgrace! In her 
answer, therefore, to this intimation, she de- 
clares that she will endure this treatment no 
longer; and she tells them that, if another 
week pass without her receiving information 
that the King is ready to receive her, she will 
cause all the documents to be published. In 
this letter, which was dated on the 16th of 
February, 1807, the Princess rises in her de- 
mands ; she says, that now, after all this de- 
lay, and all the suspicions against her, to 
which this long banishment from Court must 
have given rise, a mere reception by the King, 
or at the Court, will not be sufficient for the 
clearing of her character ; that now it will be 
necessary that she be received into the bosom 
of the Royal Family, and restored to her 
former respect and station amongst them; aud 
| that, besides this, it will be necessary that she 
be ‘* restored tu the use of her apartments in 
Carlion House;" or, that she have assigued 
to her “‘ some apartment in one of the Royal 
Palaces” in or uear London. She then states, 
distinctly, that these are the conditions on 
which alone she can or will refrain from pub- 
lishing all the documents : and she concludes 
her letter in these words :—‘‘ I trust, there- 
‘* fore, sire, that | may now close this long 
“* letter, in confidence that many days will not 
“¢ elapse before 1 shall receive from your Ma- 
“« jesty, that assurance that my just requests 
“‘ may be so completely granted, as may rendet 
‘< it possible for me (which nothing else can) 
“to avoid the painful disclosure to the world 
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** of all the circumstances of that injustice, | 


“and of those unmerited sufferings which 
** these proceedings, in the manner iu which 


“they have been conducted, have brought | 


** upon me.” 
69. No answer having been given to this 


letter, the Princess, on the Sth of March, | 
again wrote to the King on the subject, for 


the dast time; and after expressing her mor- 
tification at not having received an answer to 


her letter, said, in conclusion, ** I am now | 


‘‘ reduced to the necessity of abandoning all 
‘hope that your Majesty will comply with 
‘my humble, my earnest, and anxious re- 
© quests. 
** be surprised tuo find that the publication of 
** the proceedings alluded to will not be with- 
“* held beyond Monday next !”’ 

70. The publication was delayed, however ; 


it never appeared until 1813; and then, as | 


will be shown in due time and place, it was 
brought forth by the acts of the writer of this 
history, had it not been for whom, the pro- 
bability is, that it never would have appeared 
at all, or, at least, during the reigu of George 
IV. And now IL have to unfold an intrigue, 
the like of which has scarcely ever been 
heard of, and in the history of which we shall 
see how a whole nation was made to suffer for 
these whims (to give them the mildest terms) 
of one single man. The requests of the 
Princess were granted; she was received at 
court, and into the royal family; she had 
apartments allotted her in Kensington palace. 
But, as all the world saw, these outward 
sigus did not clear her of all suspicion. The 
newspapers had for seven months been riug- 
ing with the criminations aud _ recrimina- 
tions; thuse on her side had repeatedly 
threatened publication; on the other side it 
was stated, that she had not been entirely 
acquitted; even the newspapers of the out- 
faction allowed that she had heen guilty of 
some “‘ trifling levities,”” and that the King 
had given her a gentle reprimand. Therefore, 
to be received at court, and to have apart- 
ments in a palace, were not enough to wipe 
away allimputation. It was known that a 
royal commission had been sitting on her 
conduct: it was acknowledged that she 
had been reprimanded : and, therefore, it was 
impossible that some suspicion should not 
remain agaiust her, until the whole affair 
should be made public. This, therefore, she 
ought to have done ; and her not doing it was, 
as we shall see in time, the cause, and the 
sole cause, of all those indignities and ca- 
lamities which marked the remainder of her 
life, and that finally brought her to an untimely 
end, 

71. How came she, then, not to do this ? The 
answer to this question developes the grand 
imirigue above alluded to; but to give this 
answer properly, we must now go back, and 
get into party-politics. We have seen (iu 
paragraph 64) thata new ministry, called the 
Whigs, was formed in February, 1806; that 
this ministry contained the most distinguished 
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\friends of the Prince ; and that it was not 
until they canve into power that the Prince 
laid before the King, through the chancellor, 
| the charges against his wife. The new op- 
| position consist ad of course, of those who had 
been in the ministry of Pirr, and who were now 
out of plage, There were the then late 
chancellor, Eldon, the Dundases, Lord Castle- 
|reagh, Jenkiusen, Canning, Huskisson, and 
;some others of less note; but there now 
jcame a man amongst them who svon sur- 
passed all the rest in power as well as in 
impudence and insolence towards the people. 
This was that SPENCER PERCEVAL of whose 
signal death we shall have to speak by-and- 
by! This man, a sharp lawyer, inured, from 
| his firstdays at the bar, to the carrying on of 
| state prosecutions ; a sort of uuderstrapper, 
‘in London, to the attorneys-general in Lon- 
don, and frequently their deputy iu the 
}counties ; a short, spare, pale-faced, hard, 
| keen, sour-looking mau, with a voice well 
i suited to the rest, with words in abundance at 
, hiscommand, with the industry of a laborious 
j attorney, with nu knowledge of the great 
}interest of the nation, foreign or domestic, 
but with a thorough knowledge of those means 
by which power is obtained and preserved iu 
England, and with no troublesome scruples 
as to the employment of those means. He 
(had been Solicitor-General under Pitt up to 
| 1801, aud Attorney-General under Addington 
and Pitt up to February 1806. This man 
| became the adviser of the Princess, during the 
| period of the investigation and currespoudence 
of which we have just seen the history ; and, 
as we are now about to see, the power he ob- 
tained, by the means of that office, made him 
the prime Minister of England to the day of his 
deat, though uo more fit for that office than 
any other barrister in London, taken by tos- 
sing up or by ballot. 

72. At the close of paragraph 69, we have 
seeu that the King was told that the pub- 
| fication would take place on the Monday. 
That Monday was the 9th of March. In this 
difficulty what was to be done? The Whig 
Ministry, with their eyes fixed on the probable 
| speedy succession af the Prince, or, at least, 
lhis accession to power, the King having re- 
ceutly beeu in a very shakey state; the Whig 
Ministry, with their eyes fixed on this expected 
event, and not perceiving, as Perceval did, the 
power that the unpublished book (for ** THE 
Book ”’ itis nuw called) would give them wilh 
the Prince as well as with the King; the Whig 
Ministry would not consent tothe terms of the 
Princess, thinking, too, that in spite of her 
auger aud her threats, she would not throw 
away the scabbard as towards the King. 

73. Iu the meanwhile, however, Perceval, 
wholly unknown to the Whigs, had got the 
BOOK actually printed, and bound up ready for 
publication, aud it is clear that it was inteuded 
to be published on the Monday named in the 
Princess’s letter; namely, on the 9th of March, 
unless prevented by the King’s yielding to the 








wishes of Perceval, He did yield; that is to 
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say, he resolved to change his ministers! Alling the ( ser and of preserving some 
rround for doing this was, however, a difficulty | little matter of character for political consis- 
to be gotover. To allezve and promulgate the} tency and Nenctinesy entered, in the Council- 
true ground would never do; for then the | Book, a minute in these words: ‘* That they 
public would have cried aloud for the publica- | * trusted that his Maiesty would see the in- 
tlon, Which contained matter so de eply scan- | © dispensable necessity of their expressing, on 
dalous to the King aud all the Roval fam ly. | ** withdrawing the bill, the strong persuasion 
Therelore another ground was alleged; and! “ they felt of the benetits which would result 
herein we are gving to behold another aud} “ from a different course of policy to the Ca- 
another importaut consequence, and other |  tholics of Ireland; and they further stated, 


j 


, ; sal . e 6 . ’ 
national calamities, proceeding from this dis- | ** that it was indispensadie to their characters, 


mute her ve he Ce ‘ = fii : : 

pute between the prince and his wite. i*© that they shouid openly avow these senti- 
#4, This other ground that was chosen was!“ ments, not enly on the present occasion, 

the Caruouic Bint. The Wings  stooi|** but in the event of the Catholic petition 


pledged to pass a law for the further relief of | coming forward: and they further insisted, 
the Roman Catholics. They had in Septem-|** that the present deference to his Majesty 
her, 1800, dissolved the Parliament, thongh it)“ might not be understood as restraining 
was then only four years old, for the purpose | ** them from submitting for his Majesty's de- 
of securing a majority in the House of Com- | cision, from time to time, such measures as 
mous; aud into this uew House, which had, “ circumstances might require respecting the 
met ou the 19th of December, 1806, they had | ** state of Ireland.’ 
introduced the Carnotic Bitt, by the hands| 76. The King, or rather Perceval, seems to 
of Mr. Grey (uow become Lord Howick ). | have had no idea of the p ssibility of the Whig 
with the great and ceneral approbation of the | Ministry remaining in office after they had 
House, and with a clear understanding, that, | been told that the King disapproved of the 
Hootwitistandiug ali the cant aud hypocrisy | bill; he must, indeed, have regarded it as 
that the foes of the Catholics had, at different | impossible that auy men on earth could be so 
times, played off about the conscientious | base as to withdraw, fur the sake of retaining 
scruples of the Kine, the King had now ex- | their places, a measure which they had re- 
piic itly aud cheerfully given his consent to the! peatedly represented as *‘ absolutely necessary 
brivging in of this bill. What, therefore, was | to the tranquillity aud safety of the kingdom.” 
the surprise of everyv-body, when on the 13th! Alas! well as he knew them, he greatly under- 
of March (mark the dates), it began to be} rated the extent of their political meanness 
rumoured through the newspapers, that the | and servility. He was, therefore, astonished 
King had chanved his mind avout the Ca-| when he found them still clinging to their 
rHoLIC BiLL; that his scruples of conscience | places on the miserable shuffle contained in 
had returned upon him. This caused dread-| this minute of council; and, tberefore, to 
ful alarm in the tabernacles of the Whigs, the} make short work with them, to choke them 
off as it were, the King was advised, not only 
to express his disapprobation of this minute ot 
salary, ran about iu a fright as creat as that| conncil, but to require of the Ministers that 
of peopie who feel an earthquake under their | they should wi/hdraw it too; and, fucther, that 
feet. To make a young man of sound mind | they should sign a declarati on of a directly 
in sound body resolve never to be a state-de- | opposite nature, p jledgiug themselves never to 
pendent, to hedge or ditch or fill dung-cart,| bring forward again the measure they had 
rather than depend on a governmeut for food | abandoned; nay more, uever to propose, even 
aud raiment, there needed nothing but the! to the Aing himself, any-thing connected with 
bare sight of these wretched people at that | é4e Cutholic Question. 
time, 77. If this had failed, the king must have se¢ 
75. Their fears were but too ) well founded, | fre to Whitehall and Downing-street. It suc- 
though the chiefs of the faction did every- | ceeded, however, not because the Whigs would 
thing in their power to preserve their p laces. | not have signed even this declaration, if they 
They not ouly offered to withdraw the Catholic could have hoped tinat they could thereby have 
Bill, but uctually withdrew it, aud that, tov, | ret iimed their p! ACLS 3 but they 5 saw in this 
by the lands of that same Lord Howick (now) paper not the baud and the miud of the poor 
karl Grey) who had brouzht it in amidst the old king, but of somebody else, and they c ould 
plaudits of that same House, wio now, on the | see that that somebody, or those somebodies, 
léth of March, without a single word, suffered | who were indeed Perceval and his party, had 
that verv bill to be withdrawn! But, tae doc- | got the power of turning them out; and that, 
trine that the Whigs now openly avowed, and | therefore, even the siguing of this declaration, 
which we shall presently have to notice, ex- | degrading as it would have been, would not 
hibited the nature of this ‘* beautiful constitu- | save them. Having refused to set their hands 
tion”’ in its true light. They withdrew tie | and seals to such a gli ring proof of their base- 
bill ; but the Catholics, to whom they stood | ness, they were turned out, and were of course 
solemnly pledged, were coming with a petition | suc ceeded by Perceval, Eldon, and the rest of 
forthe bill that had been thus withdrawn. | that set who, ander Pitt, had so lovg ruled 
The Ministers (having vo thought of quitting | a deluded uation, 
their places), therefore, in the hope of pacify- | . The defence of themselves, on the part 


understrappers of which faction, who had 


scarcely as yet touched the second half-year’s 
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of the Whigs, and the subsequent conduct ana 
managemeut of the parliament, exhibit, in 
their full blaze, all the beauties of this beauti- 
ful and ** venerable constitution.’ The history 
of the withdrawing of the Catholic bil now 


came out: and a history more disgraceful, 
; | 


vever stained the character of any government 
on earth. The public cried aloud for an ez- 
planation of this matter. It was at ouce under- 


stood by every-body that the ministers had | 


been turned out on account of the Catholic bill, 
and a cry was raised that they had attempted 
to force the king to break his coronation oat! 
by making concessions to the Catholics! O how 
this nation was the sport of hypocrisy on this 
occasion! The Whigs, in order to parry this 
deadly ery, said that what they had done had 
been with the king’s consent; that so far from 
their having, in this case, attempted to force 
him to act against his conscience, thev had 
consulted him éefore they brought in the bill, 
and not only consulted him, but had explained 
all the details of the measure to him, and bad, 
after this, brought in the bill with his cordial 
approbation. 


79. No doubt of the truth of this; but then | 


the withdrawing of the bill, which was a fact 


then fresh in every mind, became, in the eyes 


of every man of seuse, an act of indelible dis- 
grace, involving a principle utterly subversive 
of every idea of any-thing like representative 
government. Lord Howick, who was now, 
Fox having died in the autumn of 1406, be- 
come secretary of state for foreign affairs, had 
to perform the task of giving, in the House of 
Commons, the explanation of this matter, 
which, on the 26th of March, 1407, he did, in 
these strange and memorable words : ** It has 
“been stated,’ said he, ** by some persons 
“who have animadverted upou this transac- 
* tion, 
*‘ bringing forward a public measure without 
«c 
“< jesty. 
ia 


But this extravagant proposition 
scarcely deserves serious notice. Accordiug 
** to any rational view of the subject, the duty 
** of a magistrate appears to be two-fold. He 
may act in a double capacity upon different 
“faccasions; namely, as a minister, and as an 


« 


*‘ individual member of parliament, There 
*“ was no minister who had not acted so ocea- 
Las 


Siovally. If, indeed, it were culpable to 
** pursue the course some extravagant writers 
“now maintain, Mr. Pitt’s conduct upon the 
** slave trade aud parliamentary reform would 
“ have been highly ceusurable; for that dis- 
“tinguished statesman, in both these in- 
** stances, brought forward the propositions as 
“an individual member of parliament. The 
* constitutional distinction which, in concur- 
** reuce with my colleagues, I take between 
** the duty of a minister in the one case and 
“the other, is this; that when a minister 
“* brings*forward any motion as a measure of 
“‘ government which has undergoue any dis- 
“cussion in the cabinet, he violates his duty 
unless such measure shall have received 
“* the sanction of that authority. I should, of 


«ee 
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that ministers were not warranted in | 


previously obtaining the consent of his ma- | 
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*< course, feel myself very culpable, if I 
*‘ attempted to bring forward any measures 
** in parliament as a ministerial measure un- 
less [ had previously submitted that measure 
to the consideration of the king, and ob- 
tained his majesty’s consent to its adoption, 
It was therefore that I laid before his ma- 
'** jesty all the particulars with regard to the 
'«* Measure respecting the Cathoties, and waited 
to obtain his majesty’s approbation before 
I attempted to submit the consideration of 
‘tod. Here we have 


ce 

“ 

cc 
} 


he 


“< 
| 66 
that measure to this house.’’ 
the modern creed of the Whig p liticians. 
| What does the English constitution, or the 
law of parliament, know of any two-fold capa- 
city of the members of the House of Com- 
mons ? According to that constitution, those 
members are the guardians of the property 
and the liberties of the people; and they are 
nothing else. But now we learn; now, for the 
very first time since the parliament of Eng- 
land began to exist, the House of Commons 
are flatly and plainly told, that there is ano- 
ther body, namely, the Cabinet Council, who 
| discuss bills, and resolve upon adopting them, 
before they are presented to that house, before 
leave be given to bring them in! One of their 
own members rises iu his place, and plainly 
| tells them, that he has recently brought ina 
| bill because the king wished him to de it, and 
that he has since wi/kdrawn that bill because 
the king changed his mind, and for no other 
reason whatever, though he was, at the same 
itime, firmly convinced, that the passing of 
the bill was necessary to tranquillize and con- 
ciliate a fourth part of the people of the king- 
dom! Nay, he does not stop here; but goes on 
to say, that unless he had obtained the king’s 
approbation for bringing in the bill, he should 
| have regarded it as anact highly cu/pable to 
| have brought it in! We might, perhaps, have 
| presumed before, that such really was the 
case ; but uow it is openly avowed, that bills, 
before leave be moved for to bring them in, 
are discussed and resolved upon in the cabinet ; 
| that is to say, amongst men who are the king’s 
}servants during pleasure, and that they re- 
ceive the sanction of their master before they 
} are proposed to the parliament. What pretty 
stuff have Blackstone and Paley and that fo- 
| reign sycophant De Loime been writing about 
}the checks and balances in that wonderful 
| product of human wisdom called the English 
constitution! As to the distinction between 
bills brought forward as measures of the 
cabinet, and bills originating with persons as 
individual members of Parliament, what does 
the constitution know of such distinction ? 
Does any writer upon our constitution make 
such a distinction? Dves Blackstone, who 
has given us a commentary upon the whole of 
our laws talk of any such distinction? Has 
he once named such a thing as a cubinet? 
Can the parliament recognise the existence of 
any such council, or body of meu? Is not such 
a body utterly unknown to our laws ? Besides, 
let us ask a little, what bills there are of any 
consequence, which are not measures of the 
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cabinet, if we admit of this distinction? All! 
bills relating to the army; all bills relating 
to the navy ; all bills relating to the church ; | 
all bills relating to the colonies ; all bills re- 
lating to foreign connexionsand subsidies ; all 
bills relating to loans and taxes, not onlyin the 
principal, but also in the amount; in short, no 
one will pretend to deny, that every bill in 
which the peuple are geverally interested, 
must, according to this distinction, be re- 
garded as a measure of the cabinet ; and there- 
fore, if to all such bills the king’s consent, 
previously obtained, be an indispensable re- 
quisite, we may call upon Blackstone and 
Paley to come forth from the grave, vindicate 
their writings, and tell, if they can, of what 
use is a House of Commons, except that of 
amusing the unthinking mass of the people 
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these words, sometimes in chalk and some- 
times in paint; the clergy and the corpora- 
tions were all in motion; even the cottages 
on the skirts ot the commons and the forests 
heard ferveut dlessings poured out on the head 
of the ** good old king for preserving the 
‘nation from a rekindling of the fires in 
‘“ Smithfield !’’ Never was delusion equal 
to this! Never a peuple so deceived ; never 
public credulity so great; never hypocrisy so 
profound and so detestably malignant as that 
of the deceivers! The mind shrinks back at 
the thought of an eternity of suffering, even 
as the lot of the deliberate murderer; but if 
the thought were to be endured, it would be 


las applicable to that awful sentence awarded 


to hypocrisy like this. 
81. However, it answered its purpose for 





with the idea that they are represented, and 
that the laws by which they are taxed and | 
bound are made with their own consent. | 
Yes, Mr. Blackstone, you, who through four 
mortal volumes, which, piled upon one ano- | 
ther, might supply the place of a stool, have 
rung the changes upon the blessings arising 
from the checks and balances of the English 
constitution, do rise aud tell us where, if 
Lord Howick’s doctrine be sound, or if the 
parliament be content to act upon it, or rather 
to be pasaive under it, we are to look for those 
inestimable checks and balances. It is the 
peculiar business of the House of Commons 





to frame and to pass bills for the raising of ee 


money upon the people; and when they pass 


any bill for the placing of the public money | we 


at the disposal of the crown, it is called a 
grant. Now, as all these bills, without one 
exception, are what Lord Howick terms, 
measures of the cabinet, what a farce, if this 
doctrine were sound, would this granting work 
be! According to this doctrine, it is resolved 
in the cabinet tuo bring in a bill for granting 
the king money ; the king has the bill sub- 
mitted to him, and directs itto be brought in; 
the secretary to the treasury brings it in; it is | 





the time; the rage of the people, from one 
end of England to the other, was excited 
against the Whig ministry; and in this state 
of things, on the 27th of April, 1807, the par- 
liameut was dissolved. it was done by com- 
mission, in a speech which contained the fol- 
lowing passage : ** We are further command- 
“ed to state to you, that his Majesty is 
*‘ anxious to recur to the sense of his people, 
‘« while the events which have receutly taken 
place are yet fresh in their recollection. 
** His Majesty feels, that in resorting to this 
‘* measure, under the present circumstances, 
** he at once demonstrates, in the most unequi- 
vocal manner, his Own conscientious persua- 
** sion of the rectitude of those motives upon 
which he has acted; and affurds to his 
‘** people the best opportunity of testifying 
** their determination to support him in every 
exercise of the prerogatives of his crown, 
*© which is conformable to the sacred obliga- 
** tions under which they are held, and con- 
** ducive to the welfare of his kingdom, and 
“to the security of the constitution. His 
Majesty directs us to express his entire 
“conviction that, after so long a reign, 
‘* marked by a series of indulgences to his 


- 
- 


rere without adivision; and this, this, Lord | ** Roman Catholic subjects, they, in common 


owick would tell us, is the true ** practice of 
the coustitution in this free country,” where, | 
as Blackstone says, the people, by their re- | 
presentatives, tax themselves ! 

80. Here was, then, a grand blow given to 
the ‘venerable constitution.” But it was 
speedily followed by another, coming from 
the same cause. We have seen that the Whig 
ministry dissolved the parliament when it was 
Sour years old, and we are now going to see 
this parliament dissolved when only four, 
months old! The new ministry had nomi- 
nally at its head the late Duke of Portland; 


whole affair, co-operating, however, cordially 
with ELpon, who now again became chan- 
cellor. The moment the dismission of the 
Whigs was resolved on, the other party set up 
the cry of “* NO POPERY.”’ The walls and 
houses, not only of London, but of the coun- 
try towns and villages, were covered with 





‘* with every other class ef his people, must 
‘* feel assured of his attachment to the prin- 
“* ciples of a just and enlighteved toleration ; 
‘¢ and of his anxious desire to protect equally, 
‘© and promote impartially, the happiness of 


. 


‘* all descriptions of his subjects.” 
82. Away went the delusion all over the 
country! ‘The ministerial members got 


turned out of their seats, as a set of delin- 
quent servants are driven out of their places. 
Many of them did not dare to show their 
faces in the boroughs avd counties where 


| they before had been elected; and, in short, 
but Percevat, who was chancellor of the 
exchequer, was, in fact, the master of the) 


as Mr. WinpuamM told Percevat in the House 
of Commons, the new ministry sent the ma- 
| jority of the parliament back to the people to 
| be torn to pieces. And all this on a pretext 
as false as perjury itself! There were the 
people putting up prayers for the prolongation 
, of the life of the ‘‘ good old king,” as their 
| sole protector against the horrors of popery, 
, aud exclaiming against those ministers who 


| 
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«i had wanted to force him ¢o break his corona-| Benetr, of Pyrnouse, at whom some 
res tion oath when he had actually consented to| of you are said to have flung flint-stones 
>. the measure after all its details had been ex-|\ | ti < I} rf 1 of all 
~ plained to him; aud he had had no objection some ume ago. : lave hearc S a 
h to it, and no thought of changing the ministry, | your recent sufferings, about which I 
‘ till the Princess threatened him with the pub-\ shall not be more particular here. I 
Bee lication of the BOOK! ; have long known how greatly you have 
83. These transactions, however, disgrace- | suffered from want of a sufficiency of 
— ful as they were to the factions, and little; ~. : : = 3 : 
ee creditable as the temporary delusion might | food and raiment ; and, in the letter 
- be to the understandings of the people, did a! which I intend to address to you, I will 
ven pos or of at = ape —. atnanee | explain to you all the causes of that 
ns eyes of the people with regard to the true cha- no : —_ — ae - 
t if racter of the factions, and of the House of Com- suffering, and will expose the baseness 
a. mons. The people saw Ministers bring in a|Of the cruel villains who would make 
bill ; they saw the Ilouse approve of it; they | you live upon potatoes, and who would 
oe ae the oe renege a sae the m7 |make you believe that you have of late 
without a word from the House against this | = : “ee 
#.- S years been as well off as your forefather 
ver step; they heard the Ministers declare that y . . ; — = 
- they held it to be their duty to have the King’s | WEFe- 
fate previous consent to every billthat they brought I am glad to hear that your wages 
a in; they beard them declare that the bill had} have been raised, and I need not tell you 
- . thd : oie a ‘ e a 
fole been withdrawn bec ause the King had changed | what has been the cause of that rise. 
r his mind relative to it; they saw one Par The Tw se a aN be wa 
“i liament dissolved, at four years old, to suit | * AC LS WOOPENNY SRASE WH DC pe 
| le. one Ministry; they saw another dissolved at lished on the Ist of March, and it will 
four months, to suit another ministry. They|be at Salisbury the next day. I beg 
ve could not see all this without great disgust you to read it, when you get it, with 
his being excited in their minds with regard to} ~ pat attention. and t » flinrawa the non 
. _ the factions and the House also. Great dis- | 5°© pean p ee SO ay 0 
ces, cust was excited ; and from the period of these | Sensical little books which are given you 
se strikiug transactions the factions date their |to read, and to make you believe that it 
; - e : _ ° an ‘ » ° 7 
pon ond os ~ sg wo main body *iffen is necessary tor you to be starved to 
: peopie began to see that there was no differ- : ‘ a ‘i eee. 
— ence in the factions; that both sought the death in order to ensure you a place in 
ring public money; that all their professions aud heaven after you are dead. I shall show 
very promises were false; and that, of every quarrel | you that God never intended that those 
“Ta —— gar mee Hee) people became the only} who did all the work should live ona 
al Sulferers. So that from this affair of the poor! miserable root, nine-tenths of which 
i ill-treated Princess, arose this great good to : iat ol dtut ond ws 
His the nation, that it never, since that time, has consist of dirt and water. 
bn been a sport 1 ge gas ; Pe as “> shall I am your friend, 
“ see in the sequel, this was only a small part of , ‘ 
9 the good which ought to eudear her memury Wa. COBBETT. 
' oe to the people of England. 
mo 
nust (To be continued.) 
rin- 
oy THE FIRES. 
a Ys 
ss of Tue week before last I addressed the 
:' 7 3a5 Ministers, and in the most respectful, 
the . 
pr . . | though in the most urgent manner, to 
got | LABOURERS OF WILTSHIRE. | 4) cotain thincs to pur anend to th 
slia- do certain things to put an end to these 
aces. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Feb. Wth, 183). | C@lamitous and disgraceful conflagra- 
their tions; and I never was more certain 
_ My Farenps, of any thing than I am, that the measures 
wate Ix the next number of the Two-| which I recommended would, if adopted, 
ma- | PENNY Trasu, I shall address a good | have had that effect. ‘Those measures 
le to | long letter to you, and shall send a|{ would, as I then observed, not have 
“* good parcel of copies to Mr. Barutna, | taken three days in adopting ; would 
» the AT 7 ea _ = “ ; 
‘tion | Of Fismerron, Salisbury, where you |have interfered with no man’s property, 
theie | May get them, in any number that you | would have been no innovation, could 
pery, please, for two-pence a-piece. I have |have given offence reasonably to no 
who | Just been writing to your member, |man; would have been agreeable to the 
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cordial wishes of ninety-nine hundreths 
of the people, and would have brought | 
blessings on the head of their royal! 
master from millions of lips. They 
have not listened to my advice ; and, | 
do not say the conseyuences are before 
us; but, at any rate, the terrible, 
disgrace has not been removed. : 
understand that the country news- 
papers, which are almost wholly under 
awe of the aristocracy, the clergy 
and the magistrates, have been, in many 
places, actually forbidden to publish ac- 
counts of the fires as they occur. At, 
any rate, that they do occur is certain, 
and I am informed that in Hampshire | 
and Wiltshire, where the ‘ exposition of 
the law” has, God knows, been pretty, 
ample, thev are occurring with more| 
violence than ever. I have been told 
that fifteen fires have taken place in the 
vicinage of one single market-town in | 
Hampshire, and seven of them since 
the conclusion of the Special Commis- 
sion; and five of them since the hang- 
Ing of COOPER and COOK. But 


= 


though I could state particulars, I shall 


not do it here ; but in these cases I shall 
confine myself, as far as particulars go, 


to what I find in the newspapers, or 
other publications. In the Morning 
Chronicle of the 9th inst., I find the 
first “! the following paragraphs : the 
second paragraph I take from the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 10th instant. | 
‘* A messenger arrived yesterday at 
‘ the town residence of A. Baring, Esq., | 
** and stated that a valuable tarm upon 
* that gentleman’s estate in Hampshire 
* had, at a late hour on Monday night, 
been discovered on fire. Every ex- | 
*“ertion was used by the servants and 
‘*‘others to suppress the flames, but 
* without effect, and the whole was | 
consumed. The fire is supposed to 
“ be the work of an incendiary, which is 
“rather extraordinary, as Mr. Baring 
“not only refused to appear agazust | 
** Cook, who attempted his life, but had, 
“ together with the whole of the mem- 
bers of his family, signed the petitions 
in favour of the convicted.’ 
“ We regret to have to state that fires 
* are recomine! icing in several oree: of | 
* the country. On Monday night last | 


- 
. 


7 
~ 





“there was a very 


|private proverty 


of an incendiary ? 
‘learn that these Barinys petitioned to 


y extensive fire be 

“tween Popham-lane and Winchester. 
«* There was also a fire at Fareham, near 
Gosport, on Thursday last. One rick 
“in the middle of a row of 13 was on 
‘ tire, but from the snow on the roofs 
of others, they were untouched when 
A farm-yard of 


‘ 


- 


“ 


‘ 


‘“‘ assistance arrived. 


'*€ Micheldever has also been consumed.” 


With regard to the fire on ALexan- 
pER Barina’s estate, as mentioned in 
the first paragraph, it is probably the 
same as the first fire mentioned in the 
second paragraph, and it is probably 
Sir Tnomas Barinea’s farm, and not 
that of ALexanpeR; because the estate 
of the former, and his house also, lie 
between Popham-lane and Winchester, 
The farm mentioned in the latter part 
of the second paragraph, as lying at 
Micheldever, must belong to Sir 
Tuomas Baring; because he is not 
only the owner of all the land, but lay 
impropri: ator of all the tithe. It is 
curious that these two fine parishes of 
Stratton et Micheldever were the 
of King Alfred the 
Great, who bequeathed tiem as an en- 
dowment to the monastery which he 
founded at Winchester, and in which 
he was buried. ‘They were seized by 
the ruthless Henry the Eighth, and 
given to Wriothesly, one of his tools, 
who was made Earl of Southampton. 
From him they passed by marriage into 
the hands of the Russels ; and from 
the present args of Bedford they passed 
into the hands of these Barings. But 


where did the Morning Chronicle get 


‘its information, that it is ** rather extra- 


that this should be the work 
Where did Dr. Black 


ordinary” 


save the life of Coox? And how came 


the Doctor to connect Cook's name 
with this fire? And who told him to 
say that jaring refused to appeat 


againt Cook, who was hanged? And 
who told the Doctor that Coox ci- 
tempted Baring’s life > Did the Doctor 
dream all this, or did somebody write 
it to him that he might publish it? As 
dead men tell no tales, dead men can 
set no fires: and, therefore, Cook could 
not have set this fire. Does the Doctor 
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mean to say that this fre was set by! 
some of poor Cook's relations or 


friends, and that, therefore, it is extra- | 
ordinary, secing that the Barings were 
very kind in the case of this poor 
Cook? However, in the ease of the 
farm at Micheldever, we come nearer | 
to the remains of this poor young man, 
who was only nineleen years of aqe. 
In that village he was born; in that 
village he had been bred and _ had al- 
ways lived; to that village his poor, 
honest, and broken-hearted parents 
dead body; and there they 


sO 


wok his 


l2ta Fesrvary, 1S3l. 


| pass 


| lieve, 





paid the parson #zlecn shillings, as I 
am told, for leave to bury it in the 
church-vard. In this very village, and | 
necessarily (for I know the village and 
the farms very well) within about a| 
hundred and fifty yards from the - Spot 


where the dead body of Cook lies, this 
farm-yard, as the Curonicle tells us, has 
been consumed, and that, too, since 


the hanging and the burial of Cook ! 
Will not these facts speak ? Will not 
these facts produce conviction? Will 
not these facts urge the ministers to re- 
fect, and induce them to adopt mea- | 
sures to tranquillize the minds of the 
people, and to remove from them that 


bitte ‘rness, that vengeful feeling, which 
is so manifestly at work ! The Attorney- 
General said, the other night, in a 


speech that he made in consequence of | - 
the motion of Hun, that, “ through- 
“out the country neither life nor pro-}- 
‘perty was safe for a single hour; but 
what was the change wrought by the 
simple announcement that the law 
was to take its course’ The mischief | 
ceased, with a single exception, to 
which I shall advert presently.” [I do 
not perceive, by the report, that the| 
learned gentleman did at all advert to 
this exception; but I suppose him to 
have meaned the fires to form the ex- 
ception; and then all that the special 
commissions had done was to secure 
the commodité, as the French people |; 
call it, while the house was more ex- 
posed to destruction than cver. Yor, 
what were all the rest of the dangers 
compared to that of the fires! It was 

the fires that kept the country ina state 
of alarm; and, if the learned gentle- 


‘ 








}est misery. 


} you 


| they 
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man would but to a preity 
farm-house, any-where, either in Hamp- 
shire or Wiltshire or Berkshire, and 
two or three dark evenings and 
nights there, he would discover, [ be- 
that the dangers have not ceased ; 
that peace is not restored; that all is 
suspicion, distrust, fear, alarm, ayita- 
tion, and constant racking anxiety ; fa- 
milies going to bed with their slot hes 
half on and half off; lights burning: all 
night; servants watched to their beds ; 
every creature approaching the house, 
or coming to speak to a servant, watch- 
ed as if suspected. In short, turning 
the most happy of all the dwellings 
npon earth into dwellings of the deep- 
Afraid to speak an angry 
word to a servant: afraid to turn a ser- 
vant off: afraid to hire a new one. And 
this is what English farm-houses have 
been brought to, in consequence of a 


om) larce 
homed ee Bed 





series of measures that have at last re- 
duced the labourers to live upon po- 
tatoes. 
Wa. COBBETT. 
Tus following is taken from the 
Cotcuester Gazetrre of the 29th of 
January. Read it, PARSONS, and 
gnash your teeth! Ah! I have Ait 
you: I have given you something to 


Tracts and 
I have stuck 


make you remember your 
your Sermons against me. 
the blister go upon you : scratch it 
off, firk it off (Hampshire Parsons), if 
can. Better answer Prorestrant 
RurorMaATION and T'wo-penny Trasng, 
No. 7, than waste your time in abusing 
me ! 


Sirn,—The whole country from one end to 
the other seems in commotion about tithes, 
aud it seems really as if people were suddenly 
awakened to the perceptiou of grievances that 
ought to have seen and sought some 
legal remedy for years ago. I picked up the 
other day asmall pamphlet, sold for twopence, 

entitled ‘* Two-prnny Trasu,”” by Mr. Cob- 
hett; in it I found the whole history of the 
origin and perversiou of tithes; they were 
formerly intended to keep the poor, and to 
repair the churches and hospitals. Now, how 
has it happened that all this was not known till 
now? Why was it left for Mr. Cobbett in the 
‘« History of the Protestant Reformation,” 

as he calls it, to tell us what our historians 
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ought to have told us? There seems to me to | 
have been some studied plan on the part of cer- 
tain persons interested in tithes to keep us in| 
ignorance; 1 cannot help surmising that the | 
foolish cry of Mo Popery was one of those | 
means. By maiutaining an uncbristian ani- | 
mosity towards our Catholic fellow-creatures, 

the church monopoly was kept up aad inquiry 

stifled, and the real meaning of tithes which | 
began with the Catholics was kept out of | 
sight; nor should we have known much about | 
the matter had not Mr. Cobbett enlightened us | 
a bit by his writings. 1 do net go to | 
the length that he dves, nor agree with 
him in all things, but in this 1 do agree, | 
that the old story about Guy Fawkes and | 
the fire of London, and all the rest of the 

lies trumped up against Roman Catholics, are 

mere fudge, aud were invented to keep up an 

animosity towards the party who were really 

in possession of the secrets of the church, and 

particularly the abuse of the tithes. This has 
induced me to look a little into the character | 
of the Catholic clergy, and though I am no! 
great devotee to any positive institutions, not | 
finding them inv the sermon on the mount; yet | 
I will say the Catholic priests are real Christ- 
ians, both here and abroad, and though like 
other clergymen they are flesh and blood, and 
liable to tumble into the frailties otf humau | 
nature, yet they are kind to the puur, charita- 
ble to every-body, modest, sober, live on a 
scanty pittauce, and are always at prayer or 
doing works of charity; nor do they waste 
their time and the money of their flocks in 
hunting and other field sports. It is not for 
me to say whether or no what are called 
heretical parsons do the same; but this | am 
sure of, that if they do not, itis an additional 
reason for chauging the measure as well as 
the mode of their pay, and of obtaining from 
Parliament a material change iu a system of 
tithes which is at present ruining the farmer, 
and rendering him uuable to do justice to 
the labourer. 1 am uo radical, and God pro- 
tect me from any wish to encourage feelings 
of discontent amoung the farmers, but asa 
loyal and patriotic subject of these realms, 
and one who loves his country, and its valua- 


more learning thau | can pretend to pos- 
sess, to institute a temperate but prompt in- 
quiry into some means of relief, including, if 
possible, a full restoration of tithes to their 
original use. 

I remain, &c., 


Jan., 1831. AGRICOLA. 





LABOURERS’ WAGES. 


Reaper, look at the following, and 
then look at Witrsnire Benert’s evi- 
dence of 1813 (mentioned in my letter 







ble constitution, I feel it to be my duty to} 
urge those who have better means, and | 
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pared with Benett’s “ gallon-loaf and 
“‘ three-pence a week for fvod and 
* clothing.” Look at these, and then 
reflect a little upon the transactions of 
the last four months :— 


At a numerous and respectable meeting of 
the occupiers of land, in the neighbourhvod of 
SrockBaipGe, Hants, beld at the Grosvenor 
Arms Inu, SrocksridGe, on Wednesday, the 
eighth day of December instant, 

It was Resolved,—That, as it is very desi- 
rable to arrange and settle the wages of 
agricultural servants, the following scale be 
adopted: yet it is the decided opinion of this 
meeting, that it will be utterly impossible for 
the great majority of the occupiers of land to 
continue to pay such wages, unless they are 
enabled to do so bu a ve ryc »nsiderable reduc- 


tion of RENT, TITHES, aud TAXES. 
Able-bodied Men at Regular Labour. 


A single man, or a man, wife, and two 
children, 10s. per week. 

A man, wife, and three children, 10s. per 
week, aud Is. iu addition for such third child. 

A man, wife, and more than three children, 
10s. and Js. in addition, and the price of a 


| gallon loaf of the best bread and 6d. for every 


child above three. 


Men at Parish Labour not less than 18 Years 
of Age. 


'1f the gallon loaf should 


not exceed . 15d., 5s. per week. 


Ditto ° ‘ ° . 18d., 6s. 
Ditto ° ° ° - Sid... 78. 
Ditto = » whe 


In addition for a wife, Is. 

lu addition for a wife and one child, 2s. 

In addition for a wife and two children, 3s. 

And for every child above two, incapable of 
working, a gallon loaf. 





REFUSING TO PAY TAXES. 


Ara reform-meeting at Hastings, Sir 
Goprrey Wesster in the Chair, the 
Chairman, says the Morninc Herato 
of the 10th instant, * declared that it 
** was his intention, in the event of the 
** frustration of the Ministerial measure 


» 


“of reform, to resist the payment of 
“taxes, and to recommend the same 
** plan to all his tenants, and those over 
““ 


whom he had control.” 

I shall make no remark on this, other 
than repeat my opinion, which I have 
so often expressed, that, to this it would 
come at last, if efficient reform were 
not granted IN TIME. This is pre- 
cisely the object for which the famous 





to him). Look at the following, com- 
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“which they were instituted, and unless the 
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Breton Association was formed ; it was 
that association which, in fact, produced | 
the attempt of Polignac and his col- 

leagues ; and that attempt produced the 

funous Revolution of July 1830. 





HUNT. 


12rH Fesrvary, 1831. 





Tue hackerings, the stammerings, 
the bogglings, the blunderings, and the 
cowerings down of this famous Cock I 
should not have noticed, though they | 
have given a shrug to the shoulders, 
and a lifting of the hands and the eyes, | 
of all those who expected any-thing | 
from him; but the following para- 
graph, which I find in the Morning 
Herald of to-day, given as the report 
of a speech of his made in the House 
of Commons last night, has made me 
determine to bestow a few words upon 
him, after inserting the paragraph as 
follows : 

** The honourable member also presented a 
“ petition from a meeting at the Rotunda, 
“ Blackfriars, against the prosecution insti- 
“tuted against Mr. O’Connett. He was 


“ convinced that prosecutions of this kind did 
“not tend to check the opinions against 


“Government should get a packed jury in 
“Dublin, Mr. O’Connett would be ac- 
“ quitted. He could not help adverting to 
“an expression which fell from Lorp At- 
“ THORP last night respecting civil war. He 
‘* must say, it was a cold-blooded expression, 
“* and ought not to have fallen from any mem- 
“ber of the Government. He disclaimed all 
“connexion with Messrs. CARLILE, TAYLor, 
“Jones, and COBBETT, at the Rotunda 
“« meetings.” 


With regard to his disclaimer of all 
connexion with me, every one will 
congratulate me upon that, after the 
‘exhibition which he has made in parlia- 

ent. No man knows better than 
Fimeclt that I have never had the 
Emallest connexion in the world with 
ither Messrs. Carlile, Taylor, or Jones, 
he first of whom I never saw but five 
imes, the latter but once, and the se- 
ond never in my life that I know of. 










vould 

were 
3 pre- 
Lmous 






ut, the shaft at}me is merely venom- 
us; in the other cases it is base be- 
ond description. I can defend myself. 





ut they, he well knows, cannot defend 
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themselves; and one of them, whom 
for years he called his friend, he 
knows to be shut up in a prison ander 
a sentence which has made even tue 
most intolerant of the people shudder. 
For myself, [ would have thanked him 
for thus dragging in neck and heels, 
and apropos of nothing, a disclaimer of 
of me; I should have interpreted it 
as an act of justice due to me ; but, as 
for them, it is perhaps, though that is 


| saying a great deal, the foulest thing 
that ever escaped a pair of lips even in 


that house. 

Is this the use to which he means to 
turn the power which the people of 
Preston have put into his hands ? Was 
it for this that the good and sincere 
and generous people of Preston sent 
him to the parliament house? I have 
not room for more at present, except 
this, that, if the reporter have misrepre- 
sented him, these remarks do not apply 
to his conduct ; but, let me be under- 
stood, that a recantation with regard to 
myself only, would not diminish, in my 
eye, but rather augment, the baseness 
of this unprovoked, this uncalled-for, 
this ferocious attack, this at-once cow- 
ardly and ferocious attack on three men 
neither of whom is in a situation to de- 
fend himself nur to call him to account, 
and one of whom is doomed to suffer- 
ings, the thought of which would soften 
the heart of a tiger. If he shall be able 
to disclaim the whole, I shall, for the 
honour of human nature, be happy to 
promulgate the disclaimer; if not, I 
shall show him up in the next Two- 
penny Trash. 


Wu. COBBETT. 





MARQUIS OF BLANDFORD AND 
HIS PARSONS. 


I have not left myself room for this 
showing up, and must therefore put it 
off till next week, when it will probably 
embrace some intelligence which I yet 
expect on the subject. 

W. C, 
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> " }ecapital, and prevented the employment of 
PARLIAMENT. labour. Nothing was more rr ee than 

HOUSE OF LORDS. |atax on the gross produce of land; and it 
i | Was one which auy prudent rulers of the 
Monday, Feb. 7, 1431. |}church would now try to have commuted, 


TITHES.—Lord Kine said, seeing several | He said commuted, because the time fo 
right rev. Prelates iu their places, he would take | Compusitioa was goue by. Nothing short 
the opportunity of presenting several petitions | of commutation measured in a fixed corn 
against Tithes, which he should not have rent, Lot liable to alteration, and which 
thought it fair to present in their absence. would not give a greater than a_ fixed 
The first petition he should present was from share of the produce to the tithe-owner, not 
a place in Somersetshire, and it was very nu- lacreasiug with the capital employed. He 
merously signed—being signed, indeed, by believed that, a few years ago, when the 
several thousand persons. They said that church proposed composition, it might have 
their petition was directed against the per- done ; but now nothing short of commutation 
nicious tithe system. They stated that they would do. The right rev. Prelates would now 
were in great distress ; that the farmers find it prudent to come to some moderate 
could get no profit, and the labourers no em- commutation. His Lordship concluded by pre- 
ployment, on account of the tithe. They senting a petition from Somersetshire, praying 
stated that tithes, in their origin, were in- for a commutation of tithes. 
tended to auswer very different purposes from The Bishop of LincoLt~ made a few obser- 
that to whith they were applied at present; vations in reply to his Lordship, which were 
that originally the tithes were divided into nearly inaudible below the Bar. We under- 
three portions—one went to the clergyman, stood the right Rev, Prelate to say, that not- 
another to repair the church, and the third to withstanding the confidence with which the 
maintain the poor. But these petitioners nobie Baron made his assertions, he would 
stated, that they had now to maintain all find it difficult to prove them. He must 
the poor, and keep the church in repair, maintain that tithes were not established by 
and that the whole of the tithe went to the the state for a State service. In many cases 
minister. The tithes they described as a bar- they were granted by individuals who had 
rier against improvement, and he must say the power, in order to provide for the due 
that there was great truth in the seutiments performance of reiigious service in every pa- 
that of the petition. He knew it was.said that rish in the kingdom. The individuals who 
tithes were property; and so they were, but granted tithes did not intend them to be the 
very differeut from individual property. It property of the State. The question was, 
was said that tithes were the property of the | what was property? The law gave power w 
church, and it was asked if it were not as men to appropriate and use certain things. kt 
sacred as other property ? But the property | gave a power to the tithe-owner, a property ia 
of the church stood upon a different footing | the tithes, as it gave to the land-owner a pro- 
from individual property. The church esta-!perty iu his land. ‘Tithes, therefore, stood 
blishment was the creature of the state; it, upon the same footing as other property. He 
was paid for, and in sucha manner as the! remembered that at the period of the French 
state pleased. In that respect, then, it was | 
perfectly different from individual property. | tithes also conteuded that the landlords were 
A rev. Prelate had stated, on a former evening, nothing more than the stewards fur the pev- 

' 


that church property was more ancient than | ple, and that rent was the salary which was 
other property : it might be more ancient than | paid to them for distributing the produce of 
some other property, but it was at all times|theland. He did not know why the Church 
the creature of the state, and public property ; | property should be subject to attacks more 
it was conferred by the state, and it was held | than other property, unless it could be shown 
as public property, intended for the benefit of | that it weighed heavier than other property ou 
the state. It was different from private pro-|the springs of national industry. Was that 
perty, which was necessary for the good of|the case? He believed not. Was land free 
society. Without private property, we should | from tithes better cultivated than land subject 
have nothing but the spontaneous produce of | to tithes. (Hear, hear.) Was that the case! 
the earth ; but, withouttithe, we should have! He denied that it was. The right Rev, Pre 
a great deal more of saleable produce of art| late then quoted a communication from 4 
and skill than at present. ‘ithes, then, and| clergyman, to show “ that the tithes wer 
private property, operate in different ways.| only in his parish 1-6th of the rent. The 
The institution of private property increased | clergyman stated that he had had several 
the produce—the institution of tithes lessened | communications with land-surveyors and othet 
it. They were a tax on production ; they| persons, who assured him that, generally, the 
hindered capital from being applied to the|clergymen took from 20 to 30 per cent. less 
land ; and, but for them, more capital would| than their due claim for tithes. The agrr 
be applied, and more produce obtained. It} culturists, the clergyman stated, were no 
was now necessary to pay tithe on the gross|injured by tithes; for, generally, tithe-free 





produce of the land, of capital, and la-| land was not better, or so well, cultivated 4f 


bour, which prevented the employment of | land subject totithes, In those parishes, t0°, 
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revulution, the people who argued againsf 
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436 Fhe stated, which were exempted from tithes, 
the poor-rates were higher than in parishes 
which had tithes, though be did not state that | 

at of B the high rates were connected with the ex- 

than emption of tithes."’ For himself, he doubted 

w " B therefore that the tithe system was so Do xious | 

the Bas the noble Baron described it. He wished 
uted. it, however, to be understood, that he was not 

. for opposed to a commutation of tithes on a fair 

short principle. It was neeessary, he believed, that 

Cort Behe church should make some sacrifice, and 

vhich every Commutation must involve a sacrifice ; 

— but on that account he should not object to a 

2 NOE ommutation. On the whole, he denied that 

- tithes were public property, or were the cause 
Pw of distress. : 

“tits rhe Bishop of Batu and We ts, as the pe- 
‘ation FF tions came from Somersetshire, had made 
ince some inquiry into the circumstances of the 
ap petitioners, and he had found that there was 
roe nothing peculiar in their situation which 
ay™OS Beould justify them in coming forward to peti- 

tion against tithes. He did not wish to make 

»bser- any observations then on the question of 

Were Bithes or the presentation of petitions, but 

nder- whenever the voble Lord brought it forward 

: eo he should be prepared to give him an answer. 

bh the Bor himself, he would say, that he was anxious 

would jour a fair commutation of tithes. In the| 

MUSt Be ost living he had he had commuted the 

sed by tithes, and the plan had given the greatest sa- 

CAS Bisfaction. It had been productive of advan- 

» had tage to him and of benefit to the parish. 

due Lord KinG wished to express his satisfac- 

FY P* Btion at hearing that the rev. prelates had now | 

. aa tome to a commutation of tithes, which was 

be _ fomething very different from the composi- 

}_WBtion of tithes proposed by the right rev. pre- 

ov . wate. A commutation was very different from 

3 BB composition, such as was proposed by the 

erty AN) of the right rev. Prelate, which went to 

& Pro Re ive a power to the tithe-owner to lease his 

-— Bthes for twenty-one years. Commutation 





- ust be ,by a fixed rent—a certain amount of 
Freuch Sern not subject te vary—a payment totally 
gals EE ferent from tithe. He was glad to under- 
Is WerH@and that now commutation and not com- 
© P&"Esition was agreed to, and commutation was 
ch Wastiot the plan of the right rev. Prelate. The 
duce r ght rev. Prelate who spoke ‘last said. that 
Churchig ere was uothiug peculiar in the situation of 
S$ MOMBe people of Somersetshire.—That was true. 
shows le evils were every-where the same, and 
ere not confined to Somersetshire. There 
Ss nothing peculiar in the hardships they 
Mifered. ‘They were common, unfortunately, 
all the land. The right rev. Prelate who 
woke first, said, he (Lord King) would have 
eat difficulty in making out that tithes were 
p blic property; he proved, however, what 
ms the origin ef tithes. The greater part of 
: livings of the country were in the hands of 
echurch or the crown, and these were un- 
ubtedly public property. The advowsons 
longing to individuals were of a different 
ture, but the advowsons belonging to the 
urch or the crown were public property. 
was said that tithes were given to secure 
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| the services of ths clergy. Had they had that 
| effect? He was surprised at that argument; 

for were not, be would ask, all pluralities and 
Ponda ao the disgrace of the church? 
| There were, he believed, about 10,500 bene- 
fices in England, and in these there were only 
| about 6,000 residents. If the graut were in- 
' tended to secure the services of the clergy, it 
{bad failed in its effect. Hardly one half of 
|the parishes under the church of Engiasd 
had resident incumbents; they might reside 
in other benefices, but nearly half the parishes 
of England were destitute of resident incum- 
bents. ‘This was one of the great aud cryiig 
sins of the church of England, from which the 
church of Scotland was entirely free. He 
would use this circumstance as the argument 
ad verecundiam, With ail the tithes and emo- 
'luments belonging to the English church it 

could not procure residents, but the Seotch 
;church obtained resideuts without tithes, 
} We had bishops and nou-resideuts ; in Scot- 





, 
| land they had residents and no bishops. Our 


| hierarchy, our costly hierarchy, could not 
| effect that which was done in Scotland with- 
j}out a hierarchy. This was the argument ad 
verecundiam, ‘The hierarchy had no power to 
| prevent pluralities, or, if it had the power, it 
did not exercise it. As to tithes being pro- 
| perty, he must repeat, they were very diiferent 
| from private proverty. Private property was 
beneficial, and it was necessary that there 
| Should be private property. Was it vecessary 
| that there should be a tax on the gross pro- 
;duce? ‘Tithes were a pernicious sort of pro- 
|perty. Under the present circumstances of 
}the union, it would be well in our statesmen 
| to make a change respecting the life interest 
) of those who now claimed them, but making 
lan alteration that would get rid of tithes, 
| They were pernicious; all other property was 
| beneficial. He thought it was not very wise 
| in the right rev. Prelate to refer to the Freuch 
}revolution. Their lordships might depend on 
it that in tithes there must be au alteration 
—that they would not be much longer suif-red 
to exist; and that by placing them ou the 
same fvotivg as property in land, the laud- 
owners might expect that their property too 
must be altered.” 


Tuesday, Feb. éth. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

TITHES.—Lord Kine said, that having 
some other petitious to present ou the subject 
of tithes, he must renew that to soine persous 
inconvenient discussion, but to others most 
convenient. Yesterday he had brought the 
Somersetshire militia into the field; to-day 
he came down with the militia from Glouces- 
tershire. He was happy to say that all per- 
sons appeared uow to agree that some altera- 
tion was necessary, and it only remained tu 
find out what alteration. Oue of the right 
rev. Prelates had yesterday asked him if he 
had any plan for making the change. He 





had ; he had three plans, all very good ones, 
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and all simple plans. The first, which was 
perhaps the most simple and the best, was to 
charge the land with a proportion of the rent 
for the maintenance of the clergy; or he 
would propose that an amount of rent equal 
to the annual revenues of the clergy should 
be paid tothem, and they should be entitled 
to that sum inall timesto come. His second 
plan was to give them a corn-rent equal to 
the tithes, or to fix a quantity of corn equal 
to their present tithes, and they always to have 
the same quantity of corn, or the value of it, 
acccording to market rate. He was willing 
too to admit that the quantity of corn should 
be determined by the actual receipt of the 
clergy during the last seven years. After as- 
certaining the amount, he would by this means 
fix the claims ofthe clergy for ever. Another 
and his third plan was to take the whole of 
the tithes and the church property and sell 
them, and pay the proceeds into the hands of 
the Government, who should take upon itself to 
provide a due maintenanee for the clergy ; and 
the overplus, if any (and he was sure there 
would be a great deal), should go to the pub- 
lic; or a part of the overplus might be em- 
ployed to provide better fur the working 
clergy. One thing, however, was needful, 
let it be done as it might, and that was 
to abolish that most impolitic tax, the tax on 
the gross produce of the land. It was necessary 
to do this, to make property beneficial. To 
secure private property, promote the increase 
of the produce—but tithes curtail the produce 
of the land. It was said that there was no 
difference between church property and other 
property. But sometimes the clergy said that 
there was a great difference between the church 
property and other property. The clergy 
knew very well that maxim of law, nullum 
tempus, and on that they acted. Nothing they 
said could bar the right of the church ; 
their claims went back to the days of Richard 
I]., and no other property was on the same 
fouting. This was a difference then between 
church property and other property, on which 
the clergy were ready enough to insist when 
they had any claims. Then they said the 
church property was different from other pro- 
perty. Now he said that it was. One of the 
right rev. Prelates yesterday stated, that the 
Bishops had brought forward a measure, or a 
Bill, he did not know which, and he wished 
the right rev. Prelate had been more explicit; 
but the rev. Prelate said the hierarchy wished 
for a measure strictly to enforce residence, 
and that this measure was defeated by the 
lay impropriators, or the lay owners of ad- 
vowsons. They had defeated the measure be- 
cause they thought it would diminish the 
value of their advowsons to enfurce residence. 
He knew not what measure was meant, or 
what object the Bishops had soughtto accom- 
plish; but he was disposed to assert, that the 
non-residence was caused, ina great measure, 
by the Bishops themselves. The greatest 
number of non-residents, he believed, was to 
be found in the parishes of the Bishops them- 
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selves. Thus the name of Prettyman was 
synonymous with that of pluralist. The name 
of Sparke too was synonymous with that of 
pluralist. In fact, the names of half the 
Bench were synonymes of pluralist. He 
would take the liberty of reading a letter on 
this subject, which he had cut out of a news- 
paper—it was addressed to the Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and was signed Francis 
Gillett. It was dated {. m Knight’s Farm, 
Musbury, Devon, and was as follows :— 

My Lorp,—My duty to myself and my 
country at the present crisis impels me to in- 
trude on your Lordship’s most serious con- 
sideration concerning the manner in which 
you have disposed of some of the Dignities 
and Benefices belonging to the See of Wells 
since you succeeded the late worthy and highly 
respected Bishop, Dr. Beadon; and also on 


even blushed! Is it consistent, my Lord, to 
see so young aman have rule over so many 
elders of the church? But to proceed :—On 
Mr. Beadon’s resignation of the Chancellor- 
ship, this office also went with the Archidea- 
conry !—Further, I have been told that at an 
election for a Canon of the Cathedral, the 
Chapter did elect some other candidate; 
thinking, no doubt, as I did, that the thing 
was already overdone with respect to your son; 


situation also! 
‘* These proceedings passed on, but not,! 


great uneasiness ; yet [ never should, most 
probably, have drawao your attention to them, 
had I not, lastly, and rather recently, seen by 
the papers that, at the death of that highly 
respected gentleman, the late Rev. T. H. 
Whally, the living of Yeovilton was also 
swallowed up hy the same overwhelming 


Living beforementioned. At the same tim) 
it certainly might not have given your Lori 


diocese some truly respectable clergymen, a 
vanced in years, with families, aud who at 
not beneficed, to one of whom this small bu! 
comfortable rectory might have been a sourt 
of the greatest happiness in their latter days 
Besides, my Lord, how can you reconcile 
yourself the idea of one clergyman holdi0sg 
two benefices or livings, whilst you are % 

strenuous an enforcer of full duty within you'y 
diocese? and surely the duties of the parish 
both with respect to the church and po 
must be beyond all comparison better pe" 
formed by a rector or vicar, as the case ma 
be, than by a poor curate, however deservi0§ 





although I hear since he has obtained this 


assure your Lordship, without giving me 


flood ; or, in plain words, was joined to thei}, 
Archdeaconry, Chancellorship, Canonry, an fie 


ship much trouble to have found within you id 
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your future Church government. had 

‘© On the vacancy in the living of West Bho 
Camel, your Lordship instituted your son: to Biict 
this no one objected ; a deserving young cler- fh J, 
gyman is certainly every way qualified r 
for a country rectory; but when he be- Khe, 
came the Archdeacon, I must say that, takiog Beye 
his age into consideration, and his title of Bot 
** Venerable,”” I blushed; yes, my Lord, | Beary 
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} was § “Tam aware, my Lord, that it is possible | 
1ame §wme—nay, even yourself, for a moment— 
at of nay say it is arrogance in so humble an indi- 
f the Bydual as I am, to trouble your Lordship, in 
He §ihis public way; but as I now state to your 
ter on @Lordship that the greatest dependence of my- 
pews- Belf and children consists of landed property 
op of Phowever few the acres are), within your 
rancis @Lordship’s diocess, and that I have no claim 
Farm, §w the emoluments of the church to look up 
: fr, my apprehensions at once will be seen to 
d my fkrise from a firm conviction on my mind of 
to in- fhe immediate necessity of a thorough reform 
scon- fa the church—that she might be brought 
which Jhuce more to stand on that sacred basis—that 
enities fouly firm foundation on which she stood in 
Wells fhhe primitive ages.” 
highly § The letter had been published in the papers 
lso on B-he did not vouch for its correctness, but it 
hal never been contradicted, he believed, 
| West though he should be glad to hear it contra- 
on: to Biicted. Here there was another pluralist, not 
g cler- Fxlayman. The rev. Prelates said they wished 
alified ft. prevent pluralities ; and as he had given 
he be- hem a plan to commute tithes, he would also 
takiog Brive them a plan to secure residence. In fact 
title of Biothing was more simple. It was only neces- 
zord, | Bary to make the fact of non-residence a legal 
sord, to Beceipt for the tithes and the other sinecures. 
» many Plhat would do the business effectually, far 
1 :—On Better than all the bishops. He would say no 
acellor- Bmore on presenting his petition, except to re- | 
rchdea- feommend the right rev. Prelate, who proposed | 
at at an Mo bring in a moderate bill, to the words used, 


ral, the fhe believed, by Mr. Pitt during a great part of 


didate; fthe late war, *‘ give up a part to preserve the 
e thing Mtemainder.” The noble Lord concluded by 
yur SON; 


resenting several petitions from parishes in 
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if inquiry were made in his parishes, the 
noble Lord would not find one human being 
not disposed to speak highty in his favour. 
He had been compelled to make this state- 
ment, and he hoped it had been satisfactory 
tu their Lordships. (Cheers.) His son was a 
person of great merit, and he certainly had 
conferred some favours on him in his diocese; 
and when the noble Lord stated his prefer- 
ment, he ought to inquire if the duties were 
well discharged. He must say that he did not 
think it possible that the duties could be better 
discharged than they were discharged by his 
excellent son, the Archdeacon of Wells. He 
trusted the noble Lord would be ashamed 
and sorry for having brought forward such an 
attack. 

Lord Kine felt neither ashamed nor sorry. 
He had only asked if there were not pluralities 
among the bishops, who said they wanted to 
put them down, and he found out that it was 
The letter he had read stated that the 
rev. Prelate’s son was a deserving young 
man, and he had made no attack upon him ; 
he had only stated that there were pluralities 
in that gentleman’s possession, and he found 
that he was correct. He brought the circum- 
stance forward because others—he meant the 
bishops— said that laymen were the cause of 
the existence of pluralities in the church. 
The bishops were not right, therefore, in lay- 
ing the blame of pluralities on laymen, and it 
was quite plain, if they had resisted the bill 
alluded to, the bishops had profited by it. 

The Earl of Rapnor said, that it had been 
asserted by a right rev. Prelate that a bill or 
measure enforcing residence, and putting an 
end to pluralities, had been opposed by lay 


sO. 


ved this $Gloucestershire, praying for the commutation | impropriators, and he had been asked when that 


f tithes. 





it not, | 
ing mf 


bill was proposed but he had made no answer, 


The Bishop of BATH and WELLS did not |He understood the right rev. Prelate to say, 
now that be had given any cause for such an | that the bishops were not the cause of non- 


d, mostf@ttack. The fact certainly was that his son| residence; that this was not owing to the 


0 them, Bhad two livings, but they were so close to each | hierarchy but the lay impropriators. 
her that he could well do the duty of both.| right rev. Prelate had stated, that on some 


seen by 


The 


at highly hey were not a walk from each other. In| occasion a bill to enforce residence had been 


. T. Bilbis first living he had been a loser, as he had 


vas als0Mfiven up all his income for the Church. He 
helming 


} 


proposed, and that its powers had been cur- 
tailed by the lay impropriators, who had 


ad certainly taken a second living, but he | opposed the bill, as injurig the advowsons 
d to thefhad also employed a curate in each. In one! of which they were the owners. 


He had 


mry, amie did the duty himself in the morning, and | tasked his recollection to find out what bill 


me tim@ip the other in the afternoon, while his curate 
ur LordBferformed the duty in the other part of the 
hin you'lday. The first preferment which his son pos- 
men, 4 Messed was not given by him, but on accouut 
who aif his son’s merit, by the reverend Prelate 
mall bv'Mehind him. [We could not see which Mem- 
| a sourctmer of the bench the reverend Prelate pointed 
tter daysB.) The other was bestowed on him by the 
soncile "Marl of Eldon, out of respect for his son’s 
. holdis{Bharacter. His son had accepted, at his re- 
pu are “Mhest, the duties of Chancellor of his Diocese ; 
thin youlRhd he had certainly given him the best thing 
he paris his gift, in his diocese. He had brought 
and pom from college for that purpose, where he 
etter pe"Mas earning a deal more than the value of his 
case ™Murch preferments. He believed, so ex- 
deservi0i@mplary was his excellent son’s conduct, that 








the right rev. Prelate alluded to. He had 
searched, too, those records which were usual- 
ly preserved of parliamentary proceedings, to 
find out what act the lay impropriators had 
opposed, but he regretted that he was disap- 
pointed. He hoped, therefore, that the right 
rev. Prelate would explain what he meant by 
his assertion last night, that a bill had been 
brought in to give a right, or power, to the 
bishops to enforce residence, and that by lay 
impropriators this bill had been turned from 
its purpose. 

The Bishop of Lonpon was reluctant to 
take part in this discussion, which was the 
reason why he had not risen to answer the 
question put by the noble Baron. There was 
little occasion, he believed, to do so, because 
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their Lordships would, he h ped, recoliect great borly of the people were of the same : 
what he stated the night before. The uoble opinion—that a more estimable body of men 44. 
Lord had not repeated his words correctly, thau the clergymen of the Cuurch of England 
and he should oulyv eudea ir to re-state, could nut exist. There was no class of mer the 
them. What he said was this. In accounting {in the countey who distributed so large a part pmal 
for non sidence, he had not said that the /of their revenue in charity, or were su devoted to t 
lay im priators solely were the cause of it,} to good works, aud no class of men who con- Bou 
but thatit was chiefly owing to lay impropria l ferred so much beuefit on the country at lar<e, mal 
tious that it was in many cases impossible for) [fhe had sometimes differed from the mem- Vic 
the clerey to res it their benefices. The! bers of the church, it was on questions of reli- Frie 
chief part of the property | miging to the! gious liberty, in which they thought thei had 
church 1d, ib manVv Cases, been takcn away security was involved, aud which he thoug it chu 
and appr ) ite DV fayinien, and tie revenue taey ought to have concedt i tor their own Wis 
left wa isufficient tu pay t performance | safety. Now thatno such questions existed, hi Fri 
f ti ( S ¢ thie cle ervinlun, unless by was bound to say that it was most important to he : 
uniting more benefices than on lt their | uphold the Established Church as it at present We 
L . ‘ished t tain accurate informa-!existed in this country. In looking at th ind 
ti) o ( Lyect ¢ i\ bpropriations, question of tithes, 1f was necessary to cun- chu 
would beg leave t inend to their peru sider other interests than those of the clerzy : 
sala | . of | lop Wennet, written upwards ;and he was sure that most of the Right — 
of a century azo Bv what he said last night, | Rev. Prelates must desire to have their reve- 
he int | ne retle mus on the lay impropri nues collected by some other means, and nut 
’ | ) on of attributing to | be exposed tu the odium and ill blood which 
them a it rm ‘ li sad bu® an | vow created dissent in their parishes, and ban- 
tmperiect 1 ecti f the measure for en- | ished their parishionersfrom the parish chure! 
clug shale , as he was en a young | In reference to the measure of the right res 
2a not the honouroi a seatin their | Prelate for the composition of tithes, the u 
Lords House, nor bad he meant to im- | Earl recommended that a commutation should AL 
pure a t a roper to those who opposed | be at once accomplished, as it would be most AN 
that m e. ‘] th) t)] n lu i) ] ivd tou was Piuconvenienut to ope n up the tithe uc stion » , 
brie Geo. TIL. that was brou t iu by the] avain at the end of twe nty-one years. Wit ~ 
Bisho; »>@nforce the ‘ ! > of the parish respect to re nience, he thought, that if t! BR 
‘ \ { had wa ( } | d that act, were to be strictly enlorced to the jury of the BU 
it 5 tenae t vest the }exemplary body of curates who had grow: ‘ | 
j vith y ‘ power t nieorce resi up Within the lastten or fifteen years, it would ee 
vent pluralities, as he had al | probably do the church a great injury. 1 ¥ 
Vays stood that thi i was reudered | compel residence might deprive these curates PAI 
> tin its progre y the interference | of employment, and substitute for them in- Lo’ 
rs of advows » He did not mean | cumbents who were bot so competent to th ; 
tos vever, tha \ :lue influence bad | performance of the duties. His Lordship als MI 
been t the holders of th advowsons | culogised the church establishment, and sa bene 
to stop measure. He must add, that it! that this excellent institution had made t o’’ 
Wa sible for the ps vayvs to ecu- | greatest bmp vements within the last few PE! 
ces: na ‘ the tarzer number) years. He concluded OV apolos Sing for tres a 
i \\ i OSs) vithout ruiu 1} issing ou their Lor slips’ time; but wheu TA) 
ns le? \ iage, he Ithey wert exposed to hearthe church attacks 8 
red that \ iis Intention. on the | thev w yuld probably put up with the minor i 
irst opportun ty, to brin ith @ measure tu |convenieunce of having their time taken 
. tl Lhe provis Is the 7th of his bat thaw ol allow bey such attacks to go al 
Via} ; Lvl ij that statu could not | unnoticed. HA 
be ca uto effect. | Lord KinG wished only to set himself right cl 
ih Mike of WeLtttinecTron felt imself |} with his noble Friend. He had not made a JO? 
) iV, lu jl eto tne clergv, that | attack on the church or on the clergy > he ua MA 
dur the time he was iu office he had occa-}not said one word against either. He at t 
tu hniote the “5 us a ( miuinmission to} mitted that the rreat body of the ciergy were RE] 
qui the stat ft Ecclesiastical altfairs, } au exemp! ry buy of men, and he wishedt RU: 
ul t t of the ke siastical Law 3; and | wake t ‘em more efficient. Pluralities wer SKA 
he vy fou that A t Rev, Pre- | acknowledged to be an abuse n-residenct ay 
lates sed on him the necessity of giving |} was acknu wledgved to be an abuse, and STE 
them power to eul e residence | wanted to remove these abuses. The san W 
LiMouest t liferior clergy. object was proposed by his noble Frien i. A 
Mh oli SNARVON Ceprecated in strong | was not lisposed to take their property 
terms the ;ractice Of his noble Friend making, j the clergy, and had proposed to grant th 
might atter migut, in these times of troubles corn reutequal to theirrevenue ou the averag 


and disturbances, such attacks on the ch bh, of the lastseven years. With respect to what M 
He regretted that his noble friend shouldthink the right rev. Prelate said of Bishop Rennes The 


’ + j ++ To . ¢ 4 
iC was his duty to mak Lilose ittacks. He andabook wr enone hundred years ago, ing] 
Was Couvinced—and le was sure that the! would give very linperiect iniormation a> to k 
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the present time; for since that period, | ness doing is unimportant. Barley, Oats, : 
many parliamentary grants had been made’ Beaus, and Peas, may be similarly noticed as a. 
to the church. Phere was Queen Auue's | wheat. Flour remains as we last quoted, and 1 
Bounty, which had now been in operation for | in other grain there is nothing to notice. uf 


PO. ae 


many years, and increased the value of many| Wheat ............eee eee 755. to Sls. 
Vicarages. Wishing to put Bis Fgh P8¥.) Rive ,sccsccccccecssccacsee SM ta SER, 
Friends at their ease, as to the petitions he] Barley IIIT gosto 42s 
had yet to present, he should imitate the = ea ipalaiaei gig bie ts ee 
church in old times, which established what Peas. White - mia 10s. a tts, 
was called ** the peace of the church,” from : ee ee . : 
Friday to Monday. Iu presenting petitions, 
he should follow this example, and should add 


Boilers teenesecenes Gas te Sake 
mo Gey . cc ccc cc ccce ce OOS, to 425, 


Meas, SMA kace cscccccces Gh 10454. 


r ! r ost 
Wednesday; so thaton Wednesday, Saturday, | Tick 265. to 40s 
Ne RT RITE ee ee eee ee) Cathy Petites ..0anecernnsn Se 
} . ho uw at netith . ; urned., | 2 
ania eee eee lk ee, 
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seccestetesences Sone WW S08. 
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Flour, per sack ....ee.e00.. 60s, tu 65s, 





From the LONDON GAZETTE, HOP INTELLIGENCE. 
Faipay, Fesauary 4, 1831. Borot Gu, Monday, Feb. ‘.—There was a 
points tolerable supply, but trade continues rather 
fas dull at last quotations. t 
BANKRUPTS. 
ALLNUT, J. Chesham, Buckinghamshire, | PROVISIONS. 
paper-maker. 
ANSELL, M.and J., Berkeley-street, Lam- Bacon, Mididles, new, 40s. to 42s. per cwt. 
beth-walk, dealers in jewellery. Sides, new...38s. to ts. 
BRIMICOMBE, W., Totuess, Devonshire,| Pork, India, new.. 112s. 6d. ue 
plumber. | Mess, new... 57s. 6d. toms, per barl. 
BURT, T., Holborn-hill, manufacturer, sutter, Belfast .... 90s. to —s. per cwt. 
COLE, S., Shimpling, Suffolk, maltster. | ——— Carlow ...... 94s. to 96s. 
DESORMEAUX, D., Coles-terrace, White = ( ork,. ‘ v2ee IOS, to —s. 
Conduit-fields, chemist, sania aa Lime rick... J6s, to —s. 
FARRELL, J., Liverpool, horse-dealer. | ——— Waterford, , 2s, to —s. 
LOWNDS, G. E., Ratclitf-bighway, iron-| ———— Dublin ....90s. to —s. 
monger. ; | Cheese, Cheshire ....40s. to 70s. 
MIALL, S., Sun Tavern-fields, St. George’s- | —— Gloucester, Double, , 44s, to 54s. 
in-the-East, licensed victualler. [ewe Gloucester, Single. .. 44s. tu 30s. 
O'NIELL, C., Liverpool, joiner. | Cheese, Edam....,..40s- to dfs, 


— Gouda...... 42s.40 46s. 





PERRY, H., Old Jewry, baker, and George- i ‘ 
street, Bethnal-green, licensed victualler. | Hams, Irish........405. to 96s, 

TAYLOR, C., York, inn-keeper. 
SMITHFIELD—Feb., 7. 


‘x : *E ; R be) 83 ° e 
Tusspay, Fesruary 8, 1831. Beef, for the finest voung meat, is 4s. to 


BANKRUPTS, is. Gd. per stone, and Mutton, for prime young } 

HARRISON, T., Northallerton, Yorkshire, Downs, sells at 4s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per stone. ; 
currier. Veal, for prime young Calves, sells at 5s. 6d. 
JONES, D., Liverpool, farniture-broker. (to 6s. per stone, and dairy-fed Porkers are 
MARK, H., Westmoreland-place, Southamp- quoted at 4s, 6d. to 5s. per stone. Beasts, 
n-street, Camberwell, wine-merchant. 2,676 5 Sheep, 20,509 ; Calves, 110; Pigs, 140. 


REDH¢ JUSE, T., Crooked-lane, ship-broker. 
RUSSELL, G., Brownlow-street, coach-smith. | 
SKATE, W. H., Dean-street, Soho, licensed- | 
appraiser. MARK-LANE.—Friday, Feb. 11. 
STEWART, P.D., North-bank, St. John’s’ ‘The supplies are still small, the demand mo- 


wood, and Prince Edward’s Island, North derate, and the prices the same as on Monday. 
America, merchant. 





| English arrivals. Foreign. Irish. i 
Flour . . « 5,710 Me 
| Wheat... 3,615 2,170 | 

LONDON MARKETS. |} Barley . . . 4,240 420 it 
{ 
| 





MG. ss 695 6d 2,500 
Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Fen. 7.— ae , . . 


The market generally this morning is exceed- 
ingly dull, and although attempts are making 
to Keep up the quotations, Wheat cannot be THE FUNDS, 
sold for the price of this day week, although Fri.| Sat. | Mon.)Tues., Wed.) Thur i 
ho material change can be quoted. The sup-} 3 per Cent | 

Rt : ‘ rs *S 1802 |802) 802) 4 7 ‘ gts 
ply this morning is very small, but the busi-| Cuus, — °F | 03) 50% | 41 | 805 | 605 . 
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1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound iu boards. 

2, FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
Instructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 

3. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. Paut Coppetr.—Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 

4, COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, aud Poultry, matters which 
J understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d. 

5. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise 


JAMES 


ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on | 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 


rest Trees and Underwoods, 
in boards. 

6. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 
a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
layiug out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s. 

7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 

8. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 

9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by WM. Consett. 8vo. Price 15s. 


Price 14s. bound 


10. SERMONS.—tThere are twelve of 


these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 


A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ‘*‘GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d. 


To be had at No, 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-strzet. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. ‘ 


| This day is published, price One Shilling ea 


am Py XTRAORDINARY 


on the preparing of the ground for plant- | 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 
Parts I. to VI. of the i 
BLACK 


necessity 


BOOK. 
‘4 showing the ' Reform j 

Church, State, Law, and Representation, 

b ¢s 


‘ 
Ol 


An extraordinary book indeed, and one 
that should have been bound in re 
that it blushed for its contents! Conceive, 
full-sized closely-printed octavo of six hun- 
dred pages, solely devoted to an exposition 
the abuses in the Church—in the Civil List 
and Crown Revenues—in the diplomatic and 
consular establishments—in the judicial ad. 
mivistration—in the monopolies of the Bank 
of England and the East ludia Company ;~ 
conceive, we repeat, an tnmense octavo, 
solely devoted to these abuses, and yet not 
‘exhausting its subject! Every farmer, every 
mechanic, nay, every man in the kingdom, 
nu matter whether he be Whig, Tory, Liberal, 
or Radical, young or old, rich or poor, should 
| buy this book. Its publication is a national 
benefit, for besides the matters just enume- 
rated, the book contains lists of pluralists, 
placemen, pensioners, sinecurists—and a pre: 
cious list this is, beating hollow the longest 
Chancery bill ever heard of !—strictures on 
the debt and funding system, and above all, 
a complete and impartial view of the expendi: 
ture, patrovage, and abuses of Government, 
as they affect Church, State, Law, and Repre- 
sentation. We confidently predict that this 
book will create a sensation. We defy any 


i, tu SsuLLOW 


| country in the world, whether ancient or mo- 


dern, to produce its equal. Shame on the 
Boroughmongers, that it should contain so 
much truth! "—Sun, Feb. 3, 1831. 

Published by John Fairburn, Broadway, 
Ludgate-hill, where may be had, the work 
complete, in one thick octavo volume, price 
las, 





CHEAP CLOTHING! ! 

(WAIN AND CO., Tailors and Drapers, 
mK No. 93, Fleet-street; beg to inform the 
public that, as they manufacture the whole of 
their Woollen goods, they make 


A Saxony Cloth Coat for ........+0 2 12 6 
Ditto, Kerseymere Trowsers.,.. 1 5 ° 
Ditto, ditto, Waistcoat... 0 12 ? 
oneal 

Being, for a whole Suit, only ..., 4 10 9 
quaeseun 

Petersham Beaver Great Coats .,.. 215 ° 
Talma Cloaks of Superfine Cloth... 3 0 9 
i Bee EEG ec cece cccccscceses 4 8 5 


And every other article in the trade propor 
tionably cheap ! 

Observe that their shop is 93, Fleet-street. 

I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wa. Copsett- 


— 











Printed by William Cobbett. Johnson’s-court; and 
| published by him, atl), Bolt-court, Fleet-strect. 











